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SYNODICAL LUTHER LEAGUES MEET 


CANADA 


“To, 1 am with you alway,” was the 
theme of the seventh biennial convention 
of the Luther League of Canada meeting 
in Humberstone, Ontario, September 4 
and 5. Two hundred fifty delegates and 
visitors crowded the auditorium of First 
Lutheran Church, the Rev. T. Iseler pas- 
tor, for the sessions of the two-day gath- 
ering. 

The convention opened with an hour of 
hymn singing under the direction of the 
Rev. John Schmieder of Kitchener. All 
hymns used were from the pen of Frances 
Ridley Havergal. The remarks of the 
leader were centered about the various 
periods of the famous writer’s life. 

Dr. P. M. Kinports was guest speaker 
at the evening rally. He used as his text 
the convention theme; Dr. Kinports made 
a stirring appeal to Leaguers to face a 
world of lowered standards of morality 
and life with the consciousness of the 
Presence of Christ—‘“Lo, I am with you 
alway.” Following the service the entire 
group motored to Niagara Falls to see the 
illumination. ; 

The Rey. A. W. Lotz opened the Monday 
morning session with an appeal, in con- 
nection with the U. L. C. A. Twentieth 
Anniversary Celebration, for “Personal 
Evangelism” in the Luther League. Dr. 
Kinports also addressed the group on the 
program of the League. 

Six Junior, five Intermediate and one 
Senior League were welcomed into mem- 
bership,—Ayton, Neustadt, Chesley, Walk- 
erton, Arnprior and Ottawa, Junior; St. 
Matthew’s, Kitchener, Waterloo, Guelph, 
Ottawa and Pembroke, Intermediate; and 
Massey, Senior. Reports of all department 
secretaries showed continued progress. 

Perhaps the most important single item 
of business was the decision to invite the 
Luther League of America to hold its 
biennial convention in Canada in 1941. 
This will be the first time that any aux- 
iliary of the U. L. C. A. has held its con- 
vention in the Dominion. The formal in- 
vitation will be extended at the 1939 meet- 
ing in California. Kitchener-Waterloo, the 
Canadian twin cities, center of Lutheran 
population and home of Waterloo College 
and Lutheran Seminary, will be host. 

The convention voted to continue its 
drive for $1,000 for a site for a Lutheran 
Summer Camp and also approved plans 
presented for the publication of a Luther 
League Handbook. A convention paper, 
“The Cameo,’ was edited by Norman 
Berner and Helen Van Deventer, and was 
issued in two numbers Sunday and Mon- 
day. 

A fellowship banquet in the parish hall 
concluded the conference. Dr. Kinports 
was the chief speaker. Mr. Don Bautz of 
the New York State League brought 
greetings and an invitation to that group’s 
convention in Niagara Falls next year. 
Miss Lucy Iseler was in charge of the 
musical program. 

Mr. John Lauman, Kitchener, was re- 
elected president for the fourth time. Other 
officers are: Vice-president, Ralph Bus- 


chert, Kitchener; recording secretary, Miss 
Helen Van Deventer, Hamilton; corres- 
ponding secretary, Miss Carla Dettmer, 
Kitchener; treasurer, Paul Eydt, Kitch- 
ener; general secretary, the Rev. Karl 
Knauff, Kitchener; educational secretary, 
the Rev. A. W. Lotz, Ottawa; life service 
secretary, Miss Florence Weicker, Kitch- 
ener; intermediate secretary, Carl Benne- 
witz, Stratford; junior secretary, Miss 
Merle Krueger, Hespeler; literature secre- 
tary, Alvin Schweitzer, Milverton. 
NorMAN BERNER. 


MIDWEST LUTHER LEAGUE 


THE Rev. Lorin Wolff of Diller, Nebr., 
publicity director for Midwest Luther 
League activities, reports the following: 

“The eleventh annual convention of 
Midwest Synod’s Luther League was held 
at St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, Hooper, 
Nebr., August 23 and 24. The convention 
was opened with vespers conducted by 
Pastor Hugo Welchert, Jr., pastor of the 
host league. After the services, the con- 
vention was entertained under the open 
skies with “specialties” offered by partici- 
pating leagues. Pastor C. Berhenke, spon- 
sor of the State Luther League Camp, 
spoke briefly about the camp meetings and 
showed moving pictures of “Life at Camp.” 
The theme for the convention was 
“Achievement—Christian or Worldly.” 
Subjects under the theme were: “Peace,” 
“Progress” and “Prosperity.” They were 
presented by the leaguers and discussed 
from the floor. Special speakers for the 
convention were: Dr. Martin Schroeder, 
who is recognized as a specialist in “The 
Rural Church”; Pastor J. Schrader, a for- 
mer president of synod, and Mr. H. S. 
Monke of Fontanelle. The Rev. H. J. 
Goede, Benington, Nebr., was the devo- 
tional leader for the convention. Greetings 
from synod were brought by its secretary, 
Pastor A. B. J. Lentz. 


During the business session, the Scrib- 
ner Luther League became a member of 
the synodical league. The treasurer’s re- 
port was encouraging, showing a balance 
on hand of $108. The Sustaining Member- 
ship Fund of the Luther League of Amer- 
ica was discussed, given hearty approval 
and pledged support. Plans were made to 
divide the synodical League into six dis- 
tricts for the purpose of holding mid-year 
rallies. The official publication of the group, 
The Live Wire, was reorganized with Pas- 
tor H. Knaub editor, and Werner Welchert 
publisher. The expense of the paper is to 
be met from the general treasury. 

Newly elected officers are: Harvey 
Podol, Winside, president; Melvin Von 
Seggern, Scribner, vice-president; Mar- 
garet Ohrt, Benington, corresponding sec- 
retary; Louis Meyer, Hooper, recording 
secretary, and Grace Bloomendahl, Hooper, 
treasurer, 

There were about 175 visitors and dele- 
gates present, representing fifteen local 
Leagues which are members and seven 
other churches which sent visitors. Motion 
pictures of the convention were taken, to 
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be shown in local Leagues in connection 
with the delegates’ report. The Junior 
and Senior Luther League banners, which 
are annually presented to those Leagues 
which show the greatest advancement 
during the year, were both awarded to 
the Benington Leagues. Installation of offi- 
cers was conducted by Pastor Hugo 
Welchert, Jr. MartIN SCHROEDER. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Tue LurHer League of North Carolina 
at its eighteenth annual convention, held 
at Lenoir-Rhyne College, Hickory, N. C., 
August 30-September 1, featured a re- 
union of the state presidents, developing 
the theme, “A Christian’s Quest.” Eight 
of the presidents covering the period from 
1920, when the Luther League of North 
Carolina was formally established, untii 
the year 1937, were present and were the 
main speakers in developing the subject. 

S. White Rhyne, D.D., of Philadelphia, 
Pa., executive secretary of the Parish and 
Church School Board of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America, the first pres- 
ident of the Luther League of North Caro- 
line, presented an imaginary picture of 
the Christian Church. He pointed out 
monuments which represented those who 
form the foundation as he discussed the 
subject, “The Christian Quest—To Know 
My Church,” in the opening service, which 
was conducted by the Rev. J. D. Mauney 
of Hickory. 

Using as his subject, “To Know My 
Bible,” the Rev. C. K. Wise of Columbia, 
S. C., spoke inspirationally and helpfully 
on the second division of the theme. Ask- 
ing first, “What is the Bible?” he quickly 
defined the work as an infallible, God- 
inspired book and showed that it was 
worth while to know the real truth con- 
cerning God Himself—revealing God to us. 

The Rev. E. R. Lineberger of Newton, 
N. C., speaking on the Christain’s quest, 
“To Know Myself,” told the convention 
that we may come to a better understand- 
ing of our lives and selves through a care- 
ful study of man as revealed throughout 
the Bible from the beginning of life, and 
the coming of sin through the redemption, 
consecration, forgiveness and promise of 
eternal life through Christ Jesus. 

(Continued on page 29) 


President Knubel’s Convention Sermon 
to be delivered at the opening service on 
October 5 will be published in full in the 
issue of THe LuTHERAN of that date. Under 
the theme, “Gathered Together,” he will 
discuss Lutheran unity,—within the U. L. 
C. A., with other Lutheran groups, and 
with other Christians. 

This announcement calls for prompt re- 
sponse to the Subscription Department’s 
offer of Package Subscriptions to TH 
LuTHERAN. Order now and get October's 
first number. 
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MOMENTS WITH MY BIBLE 


Dr. Charles P. Wiles, Editor of Sunday School Literature, 
Emphasizes Place of the Bible 


“Tur SUNDAY SCHOOL is the world’s greatest institution for 
popularizing the world’s greatest book.” So wrote William 
E. Gladstone, England’s great statesman, many years ago. 
Would he be of the same mind were he living today? It is 
difficult to see how he could entertain any other judgment. 
The Sunday school was never in a better position than now 
to popularize the Bible. 

There are large sections of the Sunday school world that 
believe the movement begun by Robert Raikes more than a 
century and a half ago should be called the Bible school 
rather than the Sunday school. They believe that in making 
the change we would be truer to the principles upon which 
the movement was established. Whether anything definite 
would be gained by the universal adoption of the new name 
cannot be determined. That the Bible is the guide and source 
of all the textual material offered our schools is a well- 
known fact. That illustrations from other sources are in- 
troduced in the development of the lessons goes without 
saying; but these are calculated to support and give point to 
the truths presented and nothing more. 


The Bible in Our Program 


When we began the preparation of “A Guide and Stand- 
ards in Parish Education,” several years ago, no one ques- 
tioned the wisdom of placing the Bible at the head of the 
list of objectives that were determined upon for each of the 
five years this instrument was intended to cover. The five 
objectives with respect to the Bible are: 

1. Bibles Used in Every Church School Class 

2. A Bible in Every Home in the Congregation 

3. The Bible Read in Every Home in the Congregation 

4. The Bible Studied in Church and at Home 

5. Parts of the Bible Memorized by Every Member of 

the Church School 

It would be intensely interesting to know how large a per- 
centage of all Bibles purchased in this country goes into our 
Sunday schools. The aim in most cases is to see to it that 
each student who is able to read easily is provided with a 
copy of the Scriptures. Our schools feel that no part of the 
money they 
handle is more 
wisely expended 
than that which 
goes toward the 
purchase of 
Bibles. Some 
schools have a 
provision where- 
by every pupil 
who enters the 
junior depart- 
ment is given a 
copy of the Bible 
if he does not 
already have 
one. How val- 
uable these steps 
are! Indeed they are indispensable. They belong to those 
activities which go to make a well-ordered and well- 
equipped school. 


Acquaintance with the Bible 


Everyone knows that all we have said so far falls in the 
sphere of the mechanics of our work, and may contribute 
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little toward definite Christian 
progress. It belongs to the forms, 
and may or may not change char- 
acter and conduct. We are all 
eager to have our procedures con- 
form to standards that issue from 
an office, or to rules that some com- 
mittee draws up. 

But we must go deeper than that. We must do more than 
move in circles that others have marked out for us. We 
must enter into the implications that are imbedded in the 
suggestions offered us for our work. Others may lead us far, 
but the remaining steps we must take ourselves. The richest 
spiritual values that can ever come to us will be found to 
grow out of our own effort and experience. The Bible 
means to me just what I find it to mean and not so much 
what others tell me it means. 


CHARLES P. WILES, D.D. 


Moments with My Bible 


Lesson helps prepared for our teachers and leaders are 
very desirable. They could scarcely be dispensed with. The 
Scripture lesson printed in them is quite as much a part of 
the Bible as it is when it stands in the Bible itself. But I 
still feel the process has the tendency to make the Bible a 
sealed book to us who are supposed to unseal it for ourselves 
and for those under our guidance and direction. 

One of the qualities of an efficient Christian leader is his 
ability to pick up his Bible and read it with joy. One would 
be willing to have him sacrifice some of his knowledge of 
methods and psychology if he thereby could acquire a more 
intimate understanding and appreciation of the Bible itself. 
How little the credits acquired in training classes mean to 
us if they have not led us to turn with hungry hearts to the 
Bible! They have defeated the ends for which they have 
been created if they do not increase in us a genuine love 
for the Word of God. It is to be feared that too often we 
have been satisfied with human aids to the Bible while we 
have allowed the Bible itself to gather dust in some obscure 
place in the home, or at best to be unopened. 

Circumstances 
make it easily 
possible that you 
and I have been 
led to entertain 
some fears re- 
garding the fu- 
ture of the Sun- 
day school move- 
ment. Let me 
say with all the 
power at my 
command, that 
those fears will 
never be dis- 
pelled by our 
usual laudation 
of the Bible. We 
have talked about it being the Book of Laws, the Book of 
Wisdom, the Book of Truth, the Book of Life; we have pro- 
nounced it the learned man’s masterpiece, the young man’s 
best companion, the schoolboy’s best instructor, the ignorant 
man’s dictionary, and every man’s directory. And it is all of 
these, but they will only slightly clothe the church with 
power and set forward the Kingdom of God. 
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The Power of the Word of God 

Something ought to happen in us before we seek to inter- 
pret to others the wonderful works of God. Whatever in- 
terest these questions about the Bible may have, and how- 
ever much we may increase our intellectual stores by in- 
teresting ourselves in them, they can never be a substitute 
for personal acquaintance with the truth which God has 
revealed for the increase of faith and the enrichment of life. 
So much is known beyond question. 

It is necessary to distinguish very definitely between the 
personal help we derive from the preparation of a lesson 
we plan to teach and the help that is derived from the devo- 
tional reading and study of a portion of the Bible for our 
own benefit. In the first case we have our mind on others, 
while in the second we focus it on our personal needs. Both 
are essential to good teaching. When the two are combined 
we shall be able to instruct out of a rich and full life. 

When teachers spend some moments alone each day with 
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the Bible, they will find themselves in a position to handle 
it with ease and facility before their classes. We shall not 
be able to make the Bible a much-used classroom volume, 
unless teachers outside of the school acquaint themselves 
with it in their private study and worship. Would any one of 
us be surprised if we were told that the moments we spend 
with the Bible determine to a very large degree the influence 
we have in our school? We shall not quibble over the ques- 
tion as to whether we are teaching the Bible or teaching 
pupils. We know that personal acquaintance with the Bible 
and loving devotion to it are essential in the equipment of 
anyone who would guide students into fulness of life. We 
have said much about the necessity of the teachers pre- 
paring the lessons they are to teach; we shall be greatly 
helped if we were to say more about preparing ourselves 
for the task of teaching by spending some moments reg- 
ularly in fellowship with Him Who is the greatest of all 
teachers. 


EN ROUTE TO SCHOOL 


By J. Le GrANvE Mayer, Elloree, South Carolina 


Psalm 119: 9. “Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse 
his way? By taking heed thereto according to thy word.” 


Tur montH of September will see millions of the youth of 
our land returning to school. There will be thousands of 
timid boys and girls in that group who will go to school for 
the first time. But there will be many millions more, of all 
ages, who will heed the call to return to the classroom and 
prepare themselves for the business of living. From our 
own community and church, young men and young women 
will go away into the strange, new atmosphere of college. 
Some will return to the classroom as teachers of youth. 
Moreover, this month of September has been designated by 
our Church for emphasis on Parish Education and the 
strengthening of the educational program of the Church. 
On the eve of the opening of our public schools, and in 
preparation for a better educational program in our Church, 
I shall direct my remarks largely to the youth of the Church 
... to the parents of youth ... to our Sunday school and 
public school teachers . .. and to all the friends of young 
people. That includes just about all of us. 

A modern translation of our familiar text gives it in these 
words: “How can a young man keep his path pure? By 
heeding Thy word.” 

We shall not limit ourselves in the application of this text 
to young men only, but to all youth, men and women. And 
the lines between youth and age will not be sharply drawn. 
These words pertain to the life of youth, and the molding of 
that life in patterns that are worthy to be patterns. The 
psalmist recognizes that the life of young people may be- 
come stained and soiled and besmireched by the sins of the 
world. Not every youth, no matter how strong his char- 
acter, or how many fine resolutions he makes, is able to 
keep his good resolutions. Either consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the ways of youth become defiled by sin. Impure 
thoughts and unholy desires may gain the upper hand and 
rule the passions and impulses of youth. And so, it is with 
a note of apprehension and concern for youth that the 
psalmist asks this question about a young man cleansing 
his way. The psalmist is apprehensive and concerned be- 
cause he himself had once been a young man, and his way 
of living had been defiled by sin and shame. He had prayed, 
“Remember not the sins of my youth; nor my transgres- 
sions.” He asked this question with a knowledge of youth 
and its ways that was born out of his own sad experience. 
And it is by knowledge born out of experience that he 


directs youth to take heed to God’s Word. He had found 
that Word a safe guide for the cleansing of his ways, and 
he passes it on to us in order that our ways might be 
cleansed. 
School and College Doors Open 

It is fitting that we should call these thoughts to mind 
just now, as youth returns to school ... for the days of youth 
are the days of strong temptation. Somehow the temptations 
that are set before young people seem to be more alluring 
and powerful than at any other stage in life. And the whole 
future course of life is determined by the way they meet 
these temptations. The spirit of adventure ... and the desire 
to learn . . . and the impulse to enter into the experiences 
of life are a part of the nature of youth. But youth has not 
yet learned to weigh values carefully, and youth does not 
have the background to judge things in their right propor- 
tion. The outlook which youth has upon life is immature and 
partial. They see only a few of the many sides of life. The 
wrong way of life seems more inviting and appears to hold 
the promise of greater reward than the right way. There 
is a kind of success which comes as the result of short-cuts 

. success that is easy to attain as over against the long- 
drawn-out processes of hard work and sacrifice. The easy 
way makes a strong appeal to youth, and not only to youth, 
but to all of us. The faith of youth in God, the faith of youth 
in itself and in its fellowman has not yet been tried by 
experience. And so, youth needs a reserve of strength and 
character to face these temptations. That reserve of strength 
and character can be had by frequently taking heed to God’s 
Word, and ordering life by it. That will take away the feel- 
ing of anxiety and uncertainty that we experience when we 
face a decision, or come up against powerful temptations. 


Decisions Must Be Made 


The days of youth must be days of great decisions. The 
making of choices is one of the greatest tasks that young 
people face. There is the matter of choosing a life-work. 
With all of our efforts at vocational guidance, and with all 
the help that we have tried to give youth, the choice of a 
life-work ultimately rests with youth. And this is his prob- 
lem: “What shall I do with my life when I become a man 
or woman? How can I best serve God and my fellowman? 
Of all the callings and professions which life offers me, in 
which one can I serve my Lord and my fellowman best?” 
The happiness and the success of a man or woman in the 
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later years of life depends upon the choice of a life-work. 
And that choice is usually made during the crucial days of 
youth. Much of the dissatisfaction and unhappiness of men 
and women with their work is due to the fact that they 
never chose a life-work, but just drifted into some job that 
happened to be open. 

There is the matter of choosing a life companion. That is 
a choice which only youth can make. It doesn’t prove satis- 
factory for parents to choose life partners for their sons 
and daughters. And when a boy or girl chooses a life com- 
panion, each is laying the very foundations of the homes of 
the future. The idealism of the home . . . the relationship 
of the home and the Church .. . the spiritual life of the 
family and the future of unborn children are all determined 
by that choice. 

The choice of friends and companions is another of the 
great choices which youth must make. And in all these 
matters, youth needs the guidance of spiritual men and 
women, godly men and women who have a spiritual in- 
sight into life and its problems. A young man or woman 
can only keep his way clean... his idealism pure .. . his 
thinking noble and make his decisions right by constantly 
taking heed to God’s Word. The Psalmist has said, “Thy 
word is a lamp unto my feet, and a light unto my path.” 
Not only youth, but those of us who have reached the 
maturer stages of life would do well to take heed to God’s 
Word as we confront great decisions and meet difficulties 
in life. That Word never led any man astray, nor has it ever 
directed any man into the wrong and darkened ways of life. 


Training and Living Build Character 


And then, the days of youth are the days of character 
building. Character is not something that we catch like a 
disease. Character is not something that we absorb like a 
sponge absorbs a liquid. Character is not something that 
we can manufacture artificially. But character is the result 
of living and training and cultivation. Character is some- 
thing that grows as an integral part of the individual and 
the soul. And so, when we bring our boys and girls to be 
confirmed, we pray “that they may grow in grace.” Chris- 
tian character is the product of “growth in grace.” The in- 
fluence of the home and Church, of teachers and parents 
and school and companions all combine to mold the char- 
acter of youth. I like to think of these influences as teachers 
of youth. These lines of the poet tell the story of the teach- 
er’s work. 

“A builder builded a temple, 

He wrought it with grace and skill; 
Pillars and groins and arches 

All fashioned to work his will. 


“A teacher builded a temple 
With loving and infinite care, 
Planning each arch with patience 
Laying each stone with prayer. 


“Gone is the builder’s temple, 
Crumbled into the dust; 
Low lies each stately pillar, 
Food for consuming rust. 


“But the temple the teacher builded 
Will last while the ages roll, 
For that beautiful unseen temple 
Is a child’s immortal soul.” 
—Author unknown. 


The trend which our world has taken has not provided a 
safe place for the weaklings in Christian character. Our 
Church does not need men and women who are spiritual 
weaklings to fill the important places in her leadership. She 
urgently ministers to those who are spiritual weaklings, but 
when they occupy places of responsibility, they hinder her 
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progress and deter her from her great mission. The Church 
needs men and women who are strong of body, mind and 
soul to fill her places of leadership ... and to guide the 
destiny of the Church and build the Kingdom of God. 

And so we as young people have a responsibility that is 
all our own—the responsibility of withstanding temptation, 
of making right decisions and growing into strong Christian 
characters. We need to keep our way of life pure and un- 
spoiled by sin and the filth of the earth. And the one way 
of meeting our responsibility is by taking heed to God’s 
Word. Make it a companion along the way—and then have 
no fear of temptations and decisions and the future of your 
character. As parents, we need to encourage and guide our 
youth in the ways of righteous Christian living. The ex- 
amples we set, the precepts we teach, and the ideals we 
hold before them will be taken at face value by our youth. 
And finally as teachers of youth, wherever we teach and 
whatever we teach and whoever we teach, let us teach as 
Christian men and women, and give to our youth the Chris- 
tian approach to life and the solution of its problems. 


AN INFORMING BOOKLET 


Staff Contributor George L. Rinkliff Recommends Inner 
Mission Board’s Pamphlet 


OF INTEREST to the entire membership of the church, and 
to many without the United Lutheran Church,—and even 
without church affiliations of any sort,—is a publication just 
issued by the Inner Mission Board. It is a sixteen-page 
illustrated booklet entitled, “Flood, Fire, Drought,—and the 
Church That Cared.” 

Planned as an accounting of the stewardship committed 
to the Inner Mission Board by the action of the Columbus 
Convention of the United Lutheran Church, by which the 
Board was authorized to organize relief measures iri cases 
of disaster, and to appeal to the whole church for aid, the 
booklet describes the more graphic features of that steward- 
ship during the biennium just closing. 

The work of relief and rehabilitation in the Ohio Valley 
flood early in 1937 is related. The part the United Lutheran 
Church took in helping individuals, families and congrega- 
tions to come back to the normal way of living after the 
flood wreckage had subsided, is an interesting narrative. 

The Hindenburg disaster at Lakehurst, New Jersey, in 
May 1937, in which Lutheran members of the crew met 
death or serious injury, is the occasion of an account of 
services the church wished rendered, and which were 
readily performed by the Inner Mission organization. 

There is also an account of how the church, through the 
same organization, went to the aid of Lutherans of the 
prairie provinces of Canada, when drought brought desola- 
tion there. Food, clothing, and other supplies went to 
thwart that disaster, and the result is a firm resolution on 
the part of thousands of immigrants to see through the task 
of establishing a new homeland on a new frontier. 

Besides telling the story in words, it is told in figures,— 
in an accounting at the end of the booklet of the funds re- 
ceived, and the way in which they were utilized. The money 
was raised by an appeal to the spontaneity of the spirit of 
Christian people, and it should be cause for rejoicing that 
always enough came in. 

The booklet has a value that places it among the im- 
portant publications of the year on religious work in Amer- 
ica. It is an answer in terms all can understand to the ques- 
tion of how much the church cares about human welfare. 
The reader here sees the church as more than a well- 
wisher,—it is a well-doer, too. The church is here shown 
responding to the physical needs arising from calamity, yet 
doing more. People are helped as they are,—souls,—and 
not merely as unfortunate animated bodies. 
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THE COUNTRY CHURCH 


By Hilda Heffner, Lyons, Pa. 


Ir nas been said that a true Christian can set up an altar 
anywhere. True, the God we worship will hear an humble, 
sincere petition without regard to the surroundings of the 
believer. However, most of us are not so easily elevated 
into a worshipful attitude, and we need the consecrated 
atmosphere of a church to arouse the divine in us. 

It is, doubtless, a welcome release, as we stroll or drive 
along a city street to see a beautiful church edifice break 
the monotony of business 
buildings and dwellings. 
Have you ever driven along 
a country road, admiring 
the beauty and bounties of 
nature, and beheld on top of 
yonder hill a small country 
church? How thoughtful of 
our forefathers to build them 
on hills, perhaps to keep 
themselves conscious of the 
church as they toiled within 
its shadows from Sabbath to 
Sabbath! How often must 
those noble sons of the soil 
have paused behind their 
plough, and, looking up to 
that church, been inspired to 
look higher yet in thought! 

I like the congenial spirit 
that is so evident among our country church worshipers. 
There they go—week after week, for strengthening of their 
faith. There they go in that spirit of brotherhood which the 
Creator so urged us to have. When they leave the church, 
spiritually renewed, there is not the hurry-scurry for a 
luncheon engagement, or perhaps attending a game of their 
favorite sport. Their many chores do not interfere with 
exchanging friendly greetings with their neighbor, and in- 
quiring of the progress he has made in farming during the 
past week. There the handclasp is still in vogue in a deep- 
rooted spirit of friendliness—without distinction of its owner, 
and without consciousness of any physical imperfection of 
the rustic hand. 

In our day, churches are divided into three classes: the 
city church, the town church, and the country church. The 
city church seems to lack no finances to make it the realiza- 
tion of man’s dreams. It has a magnificent organ, and an 
organist who can in a moment arouse our emotions to joy 
and sorrow. It has a choir which, with its sweetness and 
cadence, brings us an earthly example of the choir in- 
visible. It has a preacher who has at his command a fluent 
vocabulary and an artistic voice. The town church is be- 
coming a replica of the city church as rapidly and exten- 
sively as its financial and artistic support will permit. It 
has an organ; a choir, sometimes including a few trained 
voices; and a well-educated preacher. The country church 
alone remains to evidence the indigence and simplicity of 
our forefathers. 

Within the boundaries of our own state, there remains a 
primitive country church. It is situated about five miles 
from any town, along a dusty earth road. 

The exterior of the church is very simple, built of brick, 
and shows signs of the storms it has weathered through 
the years. Tall, old trees surround and dwarf it, so that it 
does not become visible until one is almost within its 
shadows. Across the dusty road lies the burial ground. 

The interior of the church conforms in quaintness with 
its exterior. The pulpit is very small and low; a kerosene 
lamp is on each side of it. To the right of it is a small organ. 
From the ceiling hang chandeliers for kerosene lights. The 
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pews are very straight with low backs, evidencing the un- 
desirability on the part of our ancestors of comfort in their 
house of worship. 

Services are conducted only during the three summer 
months at two-week intervals by volunteer pastor friends. 
Late in July every year, there is a “homecoming” service, 
with morning, afternoon, and evening sessions. At the morn- 
ing service, the Holy Communion is administered. 

The staunch spiritual supporter of the summer services 
is aman of nearly ninety. He has a patriarchal appearance; 
a keen, blue eye radiating his kind-heartedness; and long 
snow-white hair. During the afternoon service, he always 
delivers a short address in the Pennsylvania German lan- 
guage. His senility has eradicated any oratorical talents he 
might have had, but the pathos and sincerity of his words 
outweigh any defective deliverance. His heart speaks, urging 
the listener to catch a spark of his religious fervor and 
gain the happiness which is his. 


1,000 OR MORE BAPTIZED MEMBERS 


ReEcENTLY there came to the Information and Statistics 
Department of the National Lutheran Council an inquiry 
concerning large Lutheran congregations as a result of which 
a great many interesting figures have been unearthed from 
the parochial reports of American Lutheran bodies. How 
many of us realized that there are 695 Lutheran congrega- 
tions with 1,000 or more baptized members? 

Of these, 299 are in the United Lutheran Church, 195 in 
the Missouri Synod, 65 in the American Lutheran Church, - 
52 in the Augustana Synod, 45 in the Joint Wisconsin Synod, 
36 in the Norwegian Lutheran Church, two in the Suomi 
Synod, and one in the Slovak Synod. Six of them are in 
Canada. According to size they fall thus: 


424 congregations with 1,000 but less than 1,500 baptized members 
161 congregations with 1,500 but less than 2,000 baptized members 
63 congregations with 2,000 but less than 2,500 baptized members 
27 congregations with 2,500 but less than 3,000 baptized members 
11 congregations with 3,000 but less thn 3,500 baptized members 
congregations with more than 3,500 baptized members 


Because of limited space we are listing only the nine con- 
gregations with more than 3,500 baptized members. 


Trinity, Rockford, Ill .. 3,533 baptized 2,418 confirmed U.L.C. 
Zion, Johnstown, Pa........ 3,553 baptized 2,694 confirmed U.L.C. 
St. John’s, Forest Park 600 baptized 2,275 confirmed Missouri 
St. Luke’s, Chicago, II... .. 3,611 baptized 2,083 confirmed Missouri 
Hope, Chicago, Ti ccecccstenncecsvornds 4,019 baptized 2,857 confirmed Missouri 
Good Shepherd, ede a Y. 4,187 baptized 2,659 confirmed 

Trinity, Stapleton, S. I., N. Y..... 4,706 baptized 2,055 confirmed U.L.C. 
North Austin, Chicago, me casetscussnse 5,625 baptized 3,815 confirmed U.L.C. 
Kountze Memorial, Omaha, Nebr. 6,040 baptized 4,400 confirmed U.L.C. 


These 695 congregations report a total of 1,069,453 bap- 
tized members and 740,938 confirmed members. Now in the 
combined Lutheran bodies in America there are 16,684 con- 
gregations, 4,786,457 baptized members, and 3,341,605 con- 
firmed members. This means that these 695 congregations— 
4.16 per cent of the whole—contain 22.34 per cent of the 
baptized membership and 22.17 per cent of the confirmed. 
Think of it! Less than one-twentieth of the congregations 
contain more than one-fifth of the total membership! 

Possibly there are some large congregations in other Lu- 
theran bodies, but in our library we do not have very recent 
parochial reports from all. Only for the American Lutheran 
Church and the Missouri Synod are the figures for 1937. 
Although United Lutheran Church reports for 1937 are now 
being published in the 1938 minutes of constituent synods, 
not enough were available and so 1936 figures had to be 
used. The Augustana and Suomi figures are also for 1936. 
The Norwegian Lutheran Church figures are for 1935. The 
latest Joint Wisconsin and Slovak reports which we have are 
for 1934; perhaps more recent ones have not been sent to 
our office. If there are large congregations in other Lutheran 
bodies, we should like to hear of them and we will be grate- 
ful to receive the latest statistical report from every Lu- 
theran group.—N. L. C. News Bulletin. 
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AS THE PEOPLE SEE HIM 


Part II of a Layman’s “Close-up” of the Minister in Chancel and Parish 
By Harry Hopces, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Some years ago there served in our church a man who 
was my ideal clergyman, the now sainted Dr. F. A. Kaehler 
of Buffalo. 

His appearance and bearing was ever that of the man 
of God. He was affable, fond of a good story, and a fine 
friend. Children ran to him on the streets, his people loved 
him, came to him with their perplexities and troubles, and 
his advice and admonition made them better men and 
women. He was a real Seel-sorger (spiritual adviser). In 
contrast there are too many clergymen today who have 
assumed the “hail-fellow-well-met” type. They wear flashy 
clothes, hosiery and haberdashery, parade the streets in the 
summer minus hats and coats, and do not exemplify the man 
of God. They seem to think that such behavior brings them 
nearer to the laity. I question it and wonder how many such 
are sought as Seel-sorgers. Not long since as I rode in a 
railroad train, I could but hear the conversation of two men 
who sat behind me. At a stop a clergyman, dressed in cler- 
ical attitire, boarded the train. Said one man to another, “So 
many ministers do not wear clerical attire today.” Said the 
other: “No, they want to go to the movies without being 
recognized.” I thought him a bit extreme. 

However, some time later our Publication House sold a 
device to be used on automobiles, such as physicians’ use, 
which proclaimed the owner a clergyman. It was designed 
to procure road courtesies. I bought several to give to my 
clergy friends. To my surprise they were refused with lame 
reasons. Finally, one man was honest enough to say: “You 
know there are times when we do not care to be known as 
clergymen.” I then thought of the two men in the train and 
wondered. 

Dress Custom Important 


Philadelphia is a city of traditions. One of them is that 
a bank president wears only white linen. And in all the 
history of Philadelphia banking only one has disregarded 
the tradition. I am wondering if the office of a bank presi- 
dent is more important than that of a clergyman. But how- 
ever he dresses, his appearance and neatness will make or 
break him in the estimation of his people. I do not believe 
that a man who is ordained to the ministry of the Word and 
sacraments of the triune God, ought to affiliate with organ- 
izations whose religious rites are Unitarian or whose mem- 
bership makes him hold a different relationship to those 
in his parish who are also members than to those who are 
not. He ought to be the shepherd of the whole flock. 

I have come to the conclusion that ministers take a vow 
early in life never to answer letters. In the social education 
hereinbefore mentioned, there was another rule: “All cor- 
respondence must be answered within ten days.” I have 
been waiting ten years for answers to some of my letters. I 
should like to plead for greater loyalty to each other on the 
part of the ministry. Lawyers and physicians have an esprit 
de corps which clergymen seem not to have. I should like 
to urge more and better catechetical instruction. In a recent 
survey of the United Lutheran Church made by the Parish 
and Church School Board, it was revealed that twenty-eight 
hours of catechetical instruction was the average. Twenty- 
eight hours to the most important of life’s experiences! 

Having been privileged to work among young people of 
the church for ten years, I am convinced that better cate- 


[The above, with the installment in last week’s issue, was presented 
by Mr. Hodges to the Philadelphia Lutheran Ministers’ Association. 
Requests for its publication led him to offer the manuscript to THE 
LUTHERAN. | 


chetical instruction is needed. They all knew that they dif- 
fered from the Roman Catholic Church and why, but few 
knew that they were different from the denominations, 
although the difference is almost as great. Many had Cal- 
vinistic notions not shared by Lutherans. Few would have 
been able to follow the Apostolic injunction, to give a reason 
for the hope that was within them. 


Leadership in Benevolence 


Cheapness is not always economy, does not raise the 
standard of the church, and is never appreciated by the best 
minds. One example: The Rev. Dr. Spurgeon, going to a 
convention in a distant city, bought for himself a fare ticket 
and a pullman ticket. Standing beside him at the ticket 
window was another clergyman who bought a coach ticket 
only. Holding it before Dr. Spurgeon, he said: “See how I 
save the Lord’s money. Dr. Spurgeon, holding up his pull- 
man ticket replied: “See how I save the Lord’s servant.” 
At the time of the every member visitation, the minister 
would stand ace high in the esteem of his parishioners if 
he were the first to sign a pledge card. It would also spur on 
the laity. When the treasurer of synod reports that certain 
churches pay no apportionment, I wonder how the minister 
sends his gifts in. May I suggest that in parish visitation you 
be the churchman as well as the social man? Urge the set- 
up of the family altar, which has fallen down most disas- 
trously in this day and generation. Prominent church people 
whom I visit no longer have prayers at the table, nor on 
retiring at night, nor upon arising in the morning. 

This is probably what is the matter with the world. Too 
much self-sufficiency. Trying to rely on poor, weak self 
rather than seeking help from the never failing source. Talk 
of spiritual things, lead the conversation to the church’s 
causes and its problems. I have just returned from a two 
weeks’ sojourn in Canada, where I have been taking part 
as I unfolded the program of the United Lutheran Church, 
in the Canada Synod. The people sat in open-eyed wonder 
as I unfolded the program of the United Lutheran Church, 
and I have a notion that they were not unique but typical. 


Instructive Calls 


An informed people will make an interested people; an 
interested people will make a giving people; and a giving 
people will make a people fulfilling their God-given tasks. 
Let your parishioners be a wiser people when you leave 
than before you came and they will want you to come 
again. Be sure to visit in the homes of your parish at least 
twice per year. It will count for much in your ministry. 
These, my friends, are some of the random thoughts which 
came to me when I received your committee’s invitation. I 
feel that I can close this paper in no better way than by 
quoting a stanza of a hymn in our Common Service Book: 


“May her pastors duly feed, 
Shepherds of the flock indeed, 
Ready at Thy call to lead. 

We beseech Thee, hear us. 


“May they live the truths they know, 
And a holy pattern show, 
As before Thy flock they go. 

We beseech Thee, hear us.” 
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WHEN THE delegates to the 
United Lutheran Church in 
America gather for the first 
business session October 6 they 
will be in territory that was 
familiar to some of the most 
active leaders of American 
Lutheranism in the pre- and 
post-Revolutionary periods of 
the United States. It is true 
that Lutheranism was organized in Pennsylvania before 
there was a sufficient number of Lutherans in the colony of 
Maryland to enable a synod to be formed, but the few who 
were there were sturdy in their faith and conscious of the 
advantages of co-operation among even weak congrega- 
tions. The idea of co-operation was encouraged by occa- 
sional visits by Henry Melchior Muhlenberg and other lead- 
ers from Pennsylvania, where the Pennsylvania Ministerium 
had been begun in 1748, and where the administrative 
genius and vision of that patriarch was so applied to the 
congregations in that colony as to make evident the value 
of organization. Hence in 1820 the “Synod of Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and so Forth” was organized. Those in attendance 
were eleven clergymen and seven laymen from Maryland 
and Virginia colonies. The Rev. Dr. J. Daniel Kurtz, for 
half a century pastor of “Old Zion” in Baltimore, was 
elected as the first president. Dr. A. R. Wentz in his “His- 
tory of the Maryland Synod” quotes in full the minutes of 
that first convention. The business transacted might be 
classified under three heads. The first of these would be 
Organization itself. The constitution was drafted and adopted 
as the authorization of the group of congregations to per- 
form corporately certain functions,—among them the or- 
dination of men to the ministry, schools by which young 
men should be prepared by education to be called to the 
pastorate, and the determination of relationships with other 
Lutheran and non-Lutheran congregations and organiza- 
tions. A resolution was also adopted “that the propriety of 
a religious publication, devoted to the interests of our 
Church, be and the same is hereby recommended to the 
serious consideration of the next annual meeting of this 
synod.” 


J. DANIEL KURTZ 


Veteran Pastor President 
The eleven clergymen who gathered at Winchester in 
1820 not only furthered the interests of the local synod 
which they had formed, but several of them took a prom- 
inent part in the organization of the General Synod. Daniel 
Kurtz, who was for more than half a century pastor of “Old 
Zion” in Baltimore, was the first president of the Maryland 
Synod and was thrice consecutively re-elected. He lived 
far beyond the allotted three score and ten years, dying in 
1856 in the ninety-third year of his age. Besides presiding 
at the organization meeting of the Maryland Synod, he was 
first president of the General Synod, and twice thereafter 

was re-elected to that responsible position. 
Dr. Kurtz was born in Germantown, Pa., in 1763. Dr. 
Wentz relates that as a boy Dr. Kurtz became acquainted 
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CHARLES PHILIP 
KRAUTH 


with the leaders of the Amer- 
ican government, his father 
residing in York, Pa., while 
the Continental Congress met 
there. He was one of the very 
few men who had at that time 
the title of Doctor of Theology: 
the degree was conferred upon 
him by the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1816. Dr. Wentz 
summarizes his ministry as follows: “He baptized 5,156 per- 
sons, buried 2,521, and performed 2,386 marriages. He was 
one of the founders of the Maryland Bible Society, a 
director of our Gettysburg Theological Seminary, and was 
closely identified with all the benevolent institutions of 
the Church.” 

The name “Schaeffer” appears high up in the list of the 
founders of the Maryland Synod with the given names 
“David Frederick” preceding it. He was pastor at Fred- 
erick, Md., in 1820. He bequeathed to the Church a line of 
pastors and teachers that has not been surpassed in value 
and number, so far as our records show, by any other single 
family. To him is credited the honor of editing the first 
English journal in America, The Intelligencer, which was 
superseded in 1831 by The Lutheran Observer. 


BENJAMIN KURTZ 


Later an Editor 


Dr. Wentz in his history mentions third amongst the 
prominent founders of the synod the Rev. Benjamin Kurtz, 
D.D., LL.D., who was chairman of the committee that 
drafted the first constitution of the Maryland Synod, and 
five times its president. He was a nephew of Daniel Kurtz, 
already mentioned, and a grandson of that John Nicholas 
Kurtz who was ordained by the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania at its first meeting in 1748. He is generally identified 
as the editor of The Lutheran Observer, but his influence 
gave direction and definition to the trend that was powerful 
in the Church after 1830 for several decades and which be- 
came known as the “new measure” type of Lutheranism. 
Of this Dr. Kurtz was an ardent advocate. His champion- 
ship of what was titled “American Lutheranism” brought 
him into numerous debates with his contemporaries. 

Next to the last in the list of clergymen at the first meet- 
ing of the Maryland Synod one reads, “Rev. Charles P. 
Krauth,” and after the name is the address, Shepherdstown, 
Va. This is Charles Philip Krauth of whom the eulogy of 
Professor Stoever begins: “A character so near perfection, 
a life so almost blameless as of that of Charles P. Krauth is 
seldom found. He was one of the purest and the best men 
that ever lived. One more faithful and affectionate, better 
in the entire combination of his gifts and graces, has never 
been given to the Church.” In 1833 Dr. Krauth was elected 
to a professorship in the Theological Seminary at Gettys- 
burg, occupying the chair of Biblical and Oriental Lit- 
erature. He became president of the institution in 1834 and 
remained in that office nearly nineteen years. His son was 
the author, teacher and leader, Charles Porterfield Krauth. 
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Problems Confronting Lutheranism 

The above information has been gleaned from “History 
of the Maryland Synod,” of which Dr. A. R. Wentz is the 
author. By the same writer, but from his book, “The Lu- 
theran Church in American History,” one notes references 
to the problems that confronted Lutheranism and all of the 
churches in America at the close of the Revolutionary War 
and early in the nineteenth century. The same disintegrating 
forces that are observed by the present generation as the 
aftermath of the World War are discerned by the historian 
for the period into which the United States entered in 1787 
with the adoption of its constitution. War is not favorable 
to the spread of the Gospel of Christ. It is beyond doubt 
true that war would not occur if negative philosophies and 
various forms of materialism and unsocial forces could be 
eliminated from society. Perhaps the American Revolution 
springs from motives less irreligious than some other in- 
ternal wars,—the French Revolution for example; but a 
very imperfect and inadequate recognition of the teachings 
of the Gospel was current in America at the close of the 
eighteenth century, even though the distance from deistic 
English, French and German philosophies was great. Fur- 
thermore, the lack of co-operation amongst the congrega- 
tions weakened their resistance to the destructive influences 
of the times. While the purposes on account of which the 
half dozen synods existent when the General Synod was 
formed were positive, nevertheless the leaders were quite 
aware of the foes whose attacks must be met and overcome. 
These foes are so similar to what we now find as to excite 
comparison. Secularism and ideas with reference to civil 
power and authority were recognized. The Baltimore Con- 
vention of 1938 will be on ground and among conditions 
that excited discussion and led to action more than a cen- 
tury ago. The leaders of the colonial and early years of 
the land can supply their great-great-grandsons with 
examples. 


SAIL ON! 
Seasonable Suggestions About Students 


By Charles M. Cooper, Instructor in the Philadelphia 
Theological Seminary 


THERE IS perhaps no more common ground for appealing 
to the Church to care for its college-age boys and girls 
than the statement that they are in a critical period, living 
an abnormal kind of life, or at least confronted by other 
than the normal, healthy, spiritual circumstances of their 
home environment. The glamor of college life is thus set 
in high relief by the surrounding shadows of mystery and 
dim uncertainties, which, to the lay mind, surely bespeak 
something wrong. There is something abnormal here, it 
would seem, that ought not to be, and being, needs care and 
correction. Now this point of view, expressed by some ad- 
vocates and leaders of student work, is intended, of course, 
to stimulate and impel a too easily drifting Church-into a 
course of vigorous action. The Church has seemed unmind- 
ful and incredulous of the possibility that any of her mem- 
bers should be lost or wilfully jump overboard in view of 
the calm seas and gentle breezes that generally prevail. Or, 
when the winds do blow, the tight trim cabins she provides! 
Some of us even picture the college young people of the 
Church as being always in danger, as though riding pre- 
cariously in the rigging, or foolhardily on the railing, or 
tipsily on the upper deck, in a ‘most insecure position. 


“There Are Others” 

As regards their actual, one might say, physical position 
in the outward circumstances of church life, college men 
and women have seemed to me much more secure than 
the men and women five and ten years out of college, who, 
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when recently married or unmarried, live away from home. 
When do you see these folks in church? Only the steadiest 
and best of them affiliate with a church in their new home 
town. Usually it is only marriage and then the baptism of 
children, and often only the enrolling of children in a Sun- 
day school which restores the average young couple away 
from home environment to active church life. The empty 
pews of many a congregation could be well filled by the 
members of confirmation classes of ten, fifteen and twenty 
years ago, who are gone from home and gone also from 
the Church. But the college-age group has not yet scat- 
tered. Of those away from home at college, who are our 
chief concern in student work, a pretty fine percentage 
shows up in church at holidays and during vacation. Home 
still means something to those whose hearts and purses both 
need replenishment at that source. And so the ties of at 
least outward church connections hold, too. 


The Real Danger 

Ah, but you say, it isn’t this matter of formal church mem- 
bership and regular connections with the means of grace 
which college years threaten to destroy. It’s an inward 
danger, a change of attitude basic to such external habits 
as church going, prayer, or Bible reading. The ideas and 
examples of professors and fellow students, the way of 
collegiate living plus the trend of collegiate thinking: all 
this is the perilous flood of spiritual forces to which college 
men and women are exposed. So even if a church gathers 
students in, it’s like an open boat in stormy waters, launched 
from the great ship’s side. They are not safe! Returning to 
the great ship at intervals, or even maintaining some sort 
of connection by good, strong cable, does not change the 
fact that the students are getting drenched out there in 
the sea. 

My only reply is, Let those aboard ship, so anxious for 
the occupants of the tossing boats, look to themselves! The 
storms threaten all alike. To one safe on dry land, we're all 
out to sea, and there’s no distinguishing the little group in 
the tender from the crowds in the mother ship. Truly, the 
abnormalities of college life, as regards untoward influences 
on Christian faith, are the problems of the whole Church. 
New learning, strange philosophies, and misleading lights 
are not restricted to college campus and the university town. 
They blare from radio and start out of newspaper columns 
in every home. Indeed the atmosphere of an educational 
institution is a far better one in which to see straight and 
walk accordingly than almost any other. Those vital points 
on which the Word and the world conflict are often more 
clearly discernible to our college young people than to their 
folks at home. That is why they talk about them. But you 
may be sure that thoughtful fathers and mothers are run- 
ning up against these conflicts on their own account. 


Sensing God’s Presence 

What is the change of mind which the Gospel requires 
of this and of every age? A vision of God as present and 
active in His created world, not distant and unconcerned? 
A knowledge of one’s own heart’s wickedness in the pure 
light of Christ’s great righteousness, instead of smug self- 
satisfaction? A conviction that the better way is God’s way, 
and that strength to walk therein is His gift,—not that we 
must each “try to do” his best? This is hearing His Word. 
And the world never hears it. We Christians in the world all 
live a strange, abnormal, insecure, perilous life. God’s Word 
is our only lamp and lantern. And those who are at college 
seeing “More Light” and learning of “Truth,” it seems to 
me may not need quite the same guarding and overly 
anxious care that we ourselves need. Rather, college years 
are the normal and especially suitable seasons for appre- 
hending the Word of God. That’s why the Church dare not 
neglect these years. 
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STORM OVER TSINGTAO 


Missionary Paul P. Anspach Continues Narrative of Japanese Military Occupation of City 


WITH THE entrance of the Japanese forces, one became 
aware that life was not only suddenly different but there 
was the prospect for residents of Tsingtao and its nearby 
districts that life here might be different for many years to 
come. 

Tsingtao began its career as an important port city when 
the German Government on a very slender pretext forced 
the weak Chinese Government in 1897 to grant a 99-year 
lease on the area adjacent to Kiaochow Bay. About the same 
time the Americans were establishing themselves in the 
Philippines and the French, British and Russian Govern- 
ments likewise seized footholds at various points along the 
Chinese coastline. It was a free-for-all scramble. Germany 
began to build a fortified naval base in Tsingtao. A new 
city designed along German lines began to grow where be- 
fore there were only straggling Chinese fishing villages. 

German influence and developments continued until 1914. 
Japan, because of her alliance with Great Britain and be- 
cause she felt that the German naval base at Tsingtao was 
like an arrow pointed in her direction, joined the allied 
cause. After a siege of two months the Japanese were in 
control. Then began Tsingtao’s second phase of develop- 
ment. The Japanese carried out some of the uncompleted 
German plans but also added their own distinctive touches. 
When the Versailles Treaty was signed, the Chinese dele- 
gates refused to affix their names to the document because 
Tsingtao was not restored to China, who also entered the war 
with the allies. Several years later, at the Washington Con- 
ference in 1922, Japan was persuaded by the other powers 
to give up Tsingtao to the Chinese. Then entered the third 
phase. - 

The Chinese controlled the city for fifteen years. Know- 
ing that the eyes of the Western world were on them, they 
picked good men to administer the affairs of the most mod- 
ern city in China. The city continued to grow and develop. 
Japanese industry, it must be admitted, played a large part 
in the development. 


Again a Japanese Regime 

Now Tsingtao has entered its fourth phase. The Japanese 
are here the second time. But the future this time is not 
so easy to predict. The fourth dimension in mathematics 
is generally recognized as being a reality, but if it is under- 
stood at all, it is clear only to the enlightened. Tsingtao’s 
fourth dimension is just as impalpable. 

A temporary government was set up on the arrival of the 
Japanese. It is called the Peace Maintenance Society. 
Chinese loyal to the Central Government term it a “Bogus 
Regime” or a “Puppet Government.” The government itself 
admits that it is working in close co-operation with the 
Japanese. Foreigners deal with it as a de facto government. 

Immediately after the occupation the restoration of the 
power and water utilities was begun. Japanese civilians 
returned in great numbers. Shops were re-opened. Grants 
were received from the Japanese Government for re- 
habilitation of business and industries. Japanese motor 
buses appeared on the streets. A real estate boom in certain 
areas was noted. It was apparent that Japanese felt Tsing- 
tao was again theirs and great economic opportunities 
awaited them. 

A few Chinese police were reinstated and others from 
Japanese-occupied territories were brought in. However, 
Japanese military police dominated. Army and navy sentries 
were seen about the city. Both services confiscated Chinese 
property, and it was persistently rumored that instead of 
working in collaboration they were jealous rivals. 


The navy began to clear the harbor. The boom across the 
entrance made by sunken -Chinese warships demanded the 
best from the Japanese engineers. Finally an entrance was 
forced. Today Japanese ships use the wharves. Ships of 
other nationalities are forced to unload from the bay by the 
use of lighters. The English Parliament frequently debates 
questions raised by the minority regarding the strangulation 
of British shipping by the Japanese at Tsingtao. Residents 
experience some restrictions by the occupying forces, but 
there have been no serious incidents. Relations on the whole 
have been, if not cordial, at least respectful. 

The great body of influential and wealthy Chinese have 
gone. One does not see them, and they are missed by all 
foreign residents. The poorer classes have returned to find 
work. Shopkeepers are compelled to display the old five- 
barred flag of China with the Japanese flag. A captive 
balloon flies over the city heralding Japanese victories or 
carrying such slogans as, “Asia for the Asiatics.” 


Guerrilla Bands Make Roads Unsafe 

Beyond the city Chinese guerrilla bands roam the coun- 
tryside. Occasionally there is a clash with Japanese patrols. 
Nearby villages have been bombed because it was suspected 
that the Chinese irregulars were living there. Some of our 
own Christians have been killed, some have had homes 
ruined, and one chapel has been damaged by these aerial 
reprisals. The irregular troops prevent the movement of 
many supplies towards the city. Food stuffs are scarce and 
high. Connection between Kiaochow and Tsimo, our other 
two mission main-stations, is maintained respectively by 
train and bus. These are frequently disrupted by Chinese 
irregulars. Conditions in the country seem to grow more 
chaotic. In addition to the irregular troops, which ap- 
parently have some real connection with the Central Gov- 
ernment, there are bands of bandits who also pose as Chinese 
irregulars. In the name of patriotism they plunder their 
own people. 

The future of Tsingtao is bound up with the future of 
China. The outcome of the war cannot be predicted. When 
it started, a local Chinese made the comment: “Japan is five 
years too late and China is five years too early.” It may be 
true. The question that some observers ask is not “How can 
Japan win?” but “How can she extricate herself?” There 
are others who think that instead of inheriting the Good 
Earth, she is bogged in the mire of a China that will let her 
rivers flow wildly and her blood flow freely before she will 
submit. 

It is the first anniversary of the undeclared war in China, 
when this is written. Prince Konoye, who said when it 
began that “China must be beaten to her knees,” has just 
reiterated that Japan is fixed in her purpose to destroy the 
Central Government. If she is able to do this, Tsingtao’s 
fourth dimension will be established. If the conflict proves 
to be, as one Chinese suggests, suicide for both nations, then 
Tsingtao’s future again remains uncertain. 

If there is a negotiated peace, Tsingtao will be one of the 
largest issues. This fair and prosperous city is jealously 
cherished by both nations. She has already been lost by 
three and Japan will argue strenuously against being com- 
pelled to return once more the port and its peninsular “back 
country” to her trade rival, China. 

In this year of grace, our mission celebrates the fortieth 
anniversary of its founding. The Lutheran Church here is 
almost as old as the city. Three nationalities have had part 
in her growth. Chinese, Germans and Americans have 
worked together in the cause of Christ. 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE 
Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


Taxless Towns in France Present the background of a 
fairy tale to a tax-driven world. Yet there is a solid fact 
in the tale itself, for the inhabitants of twenty-four French 
communes in the Jura Mountains (total population 10,000) 
not only pay no local taxes but receive yearly dividends 
ranging from 100 to 200 frances. La Chaux des Crotenay is 
a modest example. Since the turning of the century, in ad- 
dition to tax-exemption and the dividend, each family re- 
ceives a generous allowance of firewood, and a subsidized 
doctor treats the sick at one-quarter the usual fee. More- 
over, if any citizen plans to build a house, he receives a 
large plot of ground, with free stone and sand for building. 
The source of these privileges is the common ownership of 
local spruce and fir forests, which pay all communal ex- 
penses and provide the dividends and other gifts. There 
are eighteen other communes (total population 8,000) which 
pay no local taxes but receive no dividends. Alas! A 
shadow dims the brightness of this picture. All of the com- 
munes pay the indirect and direct taxes imposed by the 
nation, and they are plenty. 


The Bushmen of South Africa’s Kalahari Desert are in 
danger of being starved to death by remote control. These 
“little brown people,” relics of the Stone Age, are forbidden, 
by a clause in the rules of an international convention for 
the conservation of Africa’s animal life, to tip their hunting 
arrows and spears with poison. That robs these primitive 
people of their means of subsistence, since the prejudices 
and fears of their white neighbors in South Africa forbid 
the supplying of the natives with firearms. Senator Boydell, 
a member of the Bushmen Preservation Committee, on which 
both the British and South African Governments are fully 
represented, contends that the bushmen should be allowed 
to continue the use of poison on their weapons for their 
own salvation, since neither their numbers nor their methods 
could make any serious inroads on the animal life of Africa. 
Strange how strict laws can be for the little transgressions 
of a feeble folk, when poison gas, nominally outlawed by 
civilized nations, continues to be used without serious pro- 
test in undeclared wars. 


Loyalist Spain Wants Her Children Returned. When 
Bilbao was the center of desperate strife, more than 12,000 
of her children were sent for safety to a dozen nations in 
Europe and America. After the city fell to Franco’s forces, 
parents began to ask for the return of their children, but 
the incomplete records that survived the conquest of the 
region lent little aid to the inquiring parents. The strongly 
Catholic Basques are particularly concerned for their chil- 
dren that were sent to Russia and Mexico, since persistent 
rumors indicate that the youthful exiles in these lands are 
being trained to godlessness in the Marxist schools of these 
lands. So far only 4,536 of the children have been returned 
to their parents, and 2,000 families are still reported to be 
bereft. The total number of expatriated children from all 
Loyalist territory is estimated at more than 50,000. 


The Dominant Right of the First-born Son, known legally 
as “primogeniture,” will come to an end in Germany on Jan- 
uary 1, 1939. This is the rule by which estates have been 
handed on unbroken through centuries to the oldest son, 
especially among the landed aristocracy and the nobility. 
The further legal device of entail was an additional protec- 
tion, to save the estate from the extravagance or dissipation 
of the holder. The result was the formation of huge estates 
which operated to the economic disadvantage of the resident 
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farm tenants, and discouraged the establishment of inde- 
pendent small farmers. In Germany’s present need to pro- 
mote an intensified “self-sufficiency,” the unwieldiness of 
these enormous properties has prevented their proper eco- 
nomic development, and the Nazi regime has acted promptly 
and wisely to destroy this ancient privilege in conformity 
with their new agrarian polity. Independent small farmers 
are always worth more to the state than huge estates, and 
more hopeful of future liberty. But that in turn might be- 
come a disadvantage to the Nazi regime. 


Pittsburgh Has a Spiritualist Coterie awaiting the resur- 
rection of their pastor, Joseph A. Frey, from the dead. 
Nevertheless they held funeral services for him (August 
19) to make sure that everything was properly done. One 
of the faithful, a photographer, had a box camera trained 
on the casket to catch any “spiritual emanations” that might 
be hovering over the body. It was explained that these 
images would be composed of “ectoplasm,” and that they 
might reveal “half a dozen faces of Mr. Frey’s dead friends 
in the picture when it is developed.” That result, however, 
would not depend upon the excellence of the camera, but 
rather on “the sensitivity of the photographer.” It was not 
revealed whether this “sensitivity” would depend upon the 
photographer’s faith or his manipulative skill, and this may 
also have something to do with the delay in develoning the 
films until “an opportune time arrives.” 


During the Dogdays Roger Babson Said something that 
calls for reflection and action during the brisker months be- 
fore us: “The Church of God is fundamental. All the good 
things which we have today we owe to the Church. Prot- 
estantism also is fundamental. It will never die. Man-made 
creeds and organizations may pass out; but not the Church. 
I also forecast that there will be a return to Evangelism. 
After colleges have found that education cannot be sold; 
after Congress learns that prosperity cannot be legislated; 
after the voters learn that relief comes not through the dis- 
tribution of funds; there will be a return to religion. It 
again will be recognized that real progress comes only as 
men are born again. America is faced with either a spiritual 
revival or a revolution.” If Christians will orient their lives 
by these principles, the Church will not only prosper; it 
will also be rendering its rightful duty and service to the 
world. 


Hereafter There Will Be No Place in Greece for mission- 
aries—Protestant, Catholic or cultist. This action was pre- 
cipitated by the hyper-activity of the Christian Scientists, 
which culminated in the forcible closing of their doors last 
spring. However, the favor of the Metaxas dictatorship for 
its willing and effective ally, the Orthodox Church, would 
eventually have reached that end. Greek nationalism, fol- 
lowing the now familiar paths of super-heated patriotism 
and race consciousness, seeks to elevate the State religion 
by severely limiting the activities of all other religious or- 
ganizations. Proselyting by anyone, for any other than the 
Greek Orthodox faith, will be punished by heavy fines and 
extended imprisonment. Foreigners found guilty a second 
time will be expelled. To overcome the present religious 
indifferences afflicting the State Church, Metaxas has given 
the hierarchy authority to compel the attendance of school 
children at divine service on Sundays, but children belong- 
ing to schools already established of another faith may 
attend their own church services. Orphans and foundlings 
must be placed in Orthodox institutions; literature express- 
ing opinions contrary to those of the Orthodox Church is 
definitely suppressed. The pressure grows steadily in re- 
stricting liberties. Recently several American Catholic 
priests were not allowed to tour Greece. Likewise an Amer- 
ican Protestant clergyman was forbidden to land from his 
ship when the nature of his profession was declared. 
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IMMIGRANTS TROUBLES 


Germans Arriving in American Colonies Meet Hardship and Want 
By Starr CONTRIBUTOR GEORGE L. RINKLIFF 


THE coMING of the Palatines to the colony of New York 
in 1710, despite their subsequent experiences there, in- 
itiated and influenced a great tide of migration to America 
from the homeland of Luther. That tide continued to rise 
for many decades, and did not decline until after the middle 
of the nineteenth century. 

But for years the migration avoided the port of New York. 
Instead, the immigrants came to Philadelphia. In that day, 
from the view- 
point of the Ger- 
man immigrant, 
Pennsylvania was 
distinguished for 
generosity in its 
treatment of new- 
comers, while New 
York was a place 
of callous exploi- 
tation. 

Pennsylvania 
had been receiv- 
ing Lutheran im- 
migrants by some 
hundreds each 
year after the settlement of the colony got under way under 
British auspices, but from 1712 onward they poured in by 
thousands, and pushed back the frontier to make room for 
themselves. From that day to this, no other colony, province 
or state in North America has had so many Lutheran in- 
habitants as Pennsylvania. 

The decade between 1725 and 1735 saw two Lutheran 
migrations, both small in numbers, that had decisive in- 
fluences on the planting of Lutheranism in America. One 
was the Salzburger settlement in Georgia. That, perhaps 
more than any other single incident, fixed the attention of 
Lutherans in Germany upon the Lutheran problem in Amer- 
ica and awoke in them a sense of responsibility for the firm 
planting of the Lutheran faith here. Unquestionably, indi- 
vidual Lutherans in that land had given thought to that 
problem for years before, but they seemed unable to stim- 
ulate really serious thinking on the matter until Protestant 
governments in Europe spoke in sharp unanimity against 
the persecution of the Salzburgers, and the successful migra- 
tion of that little band of Lutherans became a diplomatic 
victory for the Protestant powers over at least one Roman 
Catholic power. People of wealth and influence who had 
formerly yawned with boredom at the mention by a pastor 
of the Lutheran dispersion in America suddenly learned to 
nod energetically, saying, “Yes, yes! Our people in Amer- 
ica. Yes, indeed!” 

The idea of sending accredited Lutheran pastors to Amer- 
ica and supporting them from Germany gained acceptance. 

Meanwhile, the Palatines in the Mohawk Valley continued 
to have trouble with the colonial authorities over the land 
they had cleared and were tilling,—and also, the Lutherans 
in Pennsylvania were part of an element causing much con- 
cern to the oldest inhabitants there,—the Indians. They 
were beginning to be bothered about the way the colonists 
were buying up the aboriginal hunting grounds. 


THE WEISER HOMESTEAD AT 
WOMELSDORF, PA. 


Conrad Weiser, the Man to Lead 
Pennsylvania needed somebody who could deal with the 
Indians and satisfy them, and the best man available was 
young Conrad Weiser, up in New York, stoutly championing 


the rights of the Palatines against land speculators, sheriffs 
and colonial politicians. Weiser led a migration of some of 
the Mohawk Palatines into Pennsylvania and settled there. 
He entered the service of the provincial government as 
Indian agent, and saved the reputation of the colonial pro- 
prietors for square dealing with the Indians. He knew 
Indians, having been partly reared among them, and they 
regarded him as a friend and brother. Besides, Weiser was 
blessed with fine intelligence and great abilities, and was a 
man of strong character. : 

Even to outline his achievements as the statesman of the 
Pennsylvania frontier from about 1730 until his death in 
1760 would be a rather lengthy essay. Most of what is 
current in comment upon his work is gathered from state- 
ments of his contemporaries, who saw only the earlier of 
the consequences. One hardly need fear straying from the 
facts in saying that but for him Pennsylvania might have 
been far less the keystone of the arch of union at the time 
of the American Revolution and the founding of the Amer- 
ican Republic. 

Here was American Lutheranism, about the year 1740, 
scattered through the settlements of New York, the Caro- 
linas, and Georgia, but present in force in Pennsylvania. 
The man who could give it geographical space in Pennsyl- 
vania was in his prime and had still twenty years remaining 
in his career. Only one character now was lacking,—the 
leader who could consolidate Lutheranism in America and 
initiate its program. 


Muhlenberg Arrives 

In 1742 that man came to Pennsylvania, the Rev. Henry 
Melchior Muhlenberg, thirty-one years of age, youthful, 
vigorous,—but also mature in Christian experience, in 
scholarship, and in the purpose of his life. Back of him he 
had the prayers, and also intellectual and some material 
support from the Lutheran missionary center at Halle, in 
Germany. He came to give his life in the fulfillment of the 
motto he had adopted,—‘Ecclesia Plantanda,”—the church 
must be planted. 

The people to whom he came knew by the time of his 
coming that their destiny on earth lay in the new continent, 
—and they had acquired elements of a folklore that might 
well have shocked the ruling elements of the Lutheran 
lands of Europe. It was a folklore that would soon shock 
the ruling element of Great 
Britain. They had been weaned 
of the superstition that there 
were two classes of flesh and 
blood among mankind,—one of 
kings and aristocrats, and the 
other of the common people. They 
had learned from hard experi- 
ence that the imaginary upper 
stratum of society was far from 
infallible in its stewardship of the 
common welfare. They had 
learned that the so-called com- 
mon man could defy the tra- 
ditions of the divine rights of the 
upper stratum, without losing the 
blessing of God. They had learned anew that in the sight 
of God all men had a spiritual equality. 

That had been implicit in the Lutheran Reformation two 
centuries earlier. But it was harder to change thought in 
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Europe than to renew thinking in the new land of America, 
and while such ideas were tolerated in the abstract in 
Europe, they lacked whole-hearted acceptance in every- 
day application. In America they were being given a prac- 
tical demonstration. 

Whoever believes that Lutheranism came to America by 
the will of God, and not merely through the planning of 
men, will scarcely see anything surprising in the fact that 
Muhlenberg married the daughter of Conrad Weiser, and 
that they reared a family unsurpassed in distinguished serv- 
ice in the founding of the American Republic. Greater in- 
dividuals there were, in the days of the sons of Muhlenberg; 
but of greater families, none. 

You cannot find one phrase of the Augsburg Confession, 
or of Luther’s Small Catechism transposed to the Declara- 
tion of Independence or the Constitution that was framed 
in Philadelphia in 1787, but you will find the same spirit 
threaded through all,—the spirit that proclaims that the love 
of God goes forth freely to all men everywhere. 


Lutherans Indispensable in Pennsylvania History 

That was the spirit of the great document nailed to the 
church door in Wittenberg, the spirit in which Muhlenberg 
came to America, and the spirit of his sons. And always, in 
the minds of the framers of the Declaration of Independence 
and of the Constitution, there was consciousness of the 
necessity of holding Pennsylvania’s fullest allegiance to their 
cause,—Pennsylvania, the commonwealth settled between 
the Delaware and the Susquehanna, and scattered farther 
west, and through that commonwealth a numerous Lutheran 
element. They were indispensable to Pennsylvania. 

They were a forthright, level-headed, industrious and 
peaceable people who could yet be fierce with a deter- 
mination that would not hesitate in the face of death itself 
in defending what they believed to be right. One leadership 
could be depended upon to hold the support of that indis- 
pensable element of the indispensable Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania to the cause of founding the American Re- 
public,—the influence of Muhlenberg and his sons. 

Nothing is more unique in American history than the 
way in which every line of progress in the planting of 
Lutheranism in America became eventually focused in the 
Muhlenberg family. Nothing is more unique than the in- 
fluence the Muhlenberg family wielded in American history. 
Had they shaken their heads over the Declaration of In- 
dependence, they could have shaken the cornerstone out of 
the arch of resistance to the British government. Had they 
shaken their heads over the Constitution, one state indis- 
pensable to the “more perfect union” might have remained 
outside. 

But there was no such headshaking. They approved, they 
supported,—and they gave their best, without bargaining 
for reward, without stinting in sacrifice, for the founding of 
the American Republic. That infant government was a 
human step toward the consummation of their convictions. 

They possessed such an influence because the Lutheran 
Church had been planted in America. Concerning which, 
Lutherans might profitably do some sober thinking. Some- 
body might arise to question the eldest child of that plant- 
ing, the United Lutheran Church in America, as to what 
have been the results of such planting. The eldest child 
should be sufficiently conscious of the circumstances of its 
infancy to point to the American Republic as something it 
. aided in creating during that infancy. 


FoLLow1nc one of the standard broadcasts, the announcer 
urges the listeners to patronize their local merchants. “It 
will help them and also help you,” he says. That is true of 
your church paper. Urge your neighbor to take it. It will 
help him and he in turn will help you. 
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NOTES ON THE COLLECT 


By Paul Zeller Strodach 


The Fifteenth Sunday after Trinity 


O LORD, we beseech Thee, let Thy continual pity cleanse and 
defend Thy Church; and because it cannot continue in safety 
without Thy succor, preserve it evermore by Thy help and good- 
ness; through... 

AGAIN our prayer is for the Church. Again we beseech 
God’s protection for it. Last Sunday we prayed that His 
perpetual mercy might keep it; today that His continual 
pity may cleanse and defend it. Pity is an attitude of heart 
toward someone; while mercy is the action which pity in- 
spires. Thus we beseech the Loving God not to look upon 
the Church’s weaknesses; its man-inspired strayings; its 
disaffection and ineffectiveness; its worldliness with dis- 
pleasure; but with that Love which beheld the strayed and 
shed upon him active, curative pity. 

This, too, is not a single moment’s attitude but continual: 
the Latin, with unbroken continuance,—Last Sunday, per- 
petual mercy. The prayer is, that like Himself Who cannot 
change, so would be His pity, His concern, His interested, 
continued ownership. 

Now the reason for the first part of the petition, as well 
as for the second part of it, is one: because it cannot con- 
tinue in safety without Thy succor. The Latin is better,— 
since without Thee it is not able to stand fast firmly. Think 
of it, God’s Church; founded for God’s benign purpose; for 
God’s own eternal ends; but man-possessed and man-ad- 
ministered. In the latter is the fearsome sequel. Will man 
forget the divine commitment, the divinely given trust, the 
divine purpose and end? Will he forget that his stewardship 
thereof is to be single and only to God’s glory and the sal- 
vation of men’s souls? Will he forget the divine Source of 
the Gospel he teaches and preaches and is to live? Or upon 
it all will he place his mark, forgetful in his self-thought; 
errant in his self-will? 

Truly the Church at. all times needs the divine succor, 
within and without! For if man brings it to the low estate 
he himself occupies and makes it worldly and temporal... 
it will not be glorious, but full of spots and blemishes. And 
when the world without adds its own assaults... “To whom 
shall we flee for succor, but to Thee, O Lord .. .” 

Man?—Here is where “false teaching” begins;—where does 
it end? We speak of orthodoxy and heterodoxy, mere names! 
—but the sharp line is between God’s Truth and man’s 
falsification thereof; and in God’s Truth alone is salvation: 
not in man’s. Therefore, Cleanse ... purify! 

Here, too, is where man, or the influence of the world, if 
you will, turns the Church aside from the divine purpose: 
ideals, ends, even “Gospel,” show the touch;—the world in- 
sinuates itself within and shows its besmirching power. 
When this Prayer was first written the Church was feeling 
all the hard and change-bringing impacts of a violently dis- 
turbed civilization; great changes were in process; new 
standards were being emphasized. Even the Truth came in 
for “revision” and “improvement’—heresies were rampant. 
Therefore, Defend . . . protect! 

We need not go back to ancient days to see the Church 
under the assault of the world and marked by its touch! 
There are more “isms” today, more heresies, more waver- 
ings from the Truth, than when this Prayer was written! 
Therefore, Preserve it evermore by Thy help and goodness. 
We like the original Latin much better, Let it be governed 
always by the influence of Thy Grace. 

The Pity of God, as in the parable, suffers the tares to 
grow with the wheat!—but there is a Day of Harvesting! 
Meantime in our humble Prayer, we commit His own, His 
Church, to His unfailing keeping, and pray, purify it (and 
us); protect it (and us) both within and without ... and 
fail not to remember that we pray and believe that this will 
be surely done, through Jesus Christ, our Lord. 
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PROFITABLE FOR DOCTRINE 


Tue LUTHERAN is convinced that if the delegates to the 
coming Baltimore Convention accept seriously the business 
presented them for consideration and decisions, the output 
of the series of sessions will be a group of declarations on 
basic and long troublesome questions of lasting importance. 
Practice will take a position second to doctrine in matters 
in which praétise hitherto has been variable and subject 
to doubts because doctrinal declarations were lacking. It is 
our expectation that this eleventh convention (1938) will 
be comparable to the second (1920) when the Washington 
declaration was presented and adopted to guide the practise 
of members, congregations and synods of the U. L. C. A. 
with reference to external relationships. 

The following are two of the “items of business” that will 
be presented for discussion and action. We have selected 
them from the report which the Executive Board will 
present. 

Doctrine and Conscience 

Of unique interest and with an unpredictable range of 
influence in the sphere of precedents will be the report of 
the Commission of Adjudication on the statement framed 
for the consideration of the Commission by the Executive 
Board as the agent of the convention. Said statement was 
authorized in connection with, but subsequent to the adop- 
tion of the majority report in 1936 of a Committee on Women 
as Congregational Representatives. Dissent with the action 
of the convention was announced and appeal was made to 
Section 5 of Article VIII of the Constitution of the U. L. 
C. A. which guarantees the right of appeal to the Commis- 
sion of Adjudication as to the binding character of any 
action, objection to which rests on grounds of doctrine and 
conscience. The Commission’s inquiries into the sphere of 
this “still, small voice” will be scanned with interest and 
the authority of the Christian’s moral monitor over other 
activities of the Christian will probably be the subject of 
“off the floor” discussions. 


The Call 


A second item in the Executive Board’s report is headed 
“Call to the Ministry.” It is a “hold-over” from the previous 
convention and thus the beneficiary of prolonged and’ de- 
tailed study. It occupies eight pages of the Bulletin issued 
as the guide of the convention and was framed by a com- 
mittee consisting of Pastor H. F. Baughman, D.D., German- 
town, Philadelphia, Professors C. K. Bell, E. E. Flack arid 
R. D. Snyder of the Southern, Hamma and Philadelphia 
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Theclogical Seminaries, and E. P. Pfatteicher, president of 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. Its importance is due 
chiefly to the fact that to “The Call” our Church assigns 
qualifications for choosing the ministry as a vocation, regula- 
tions for the admission of clergymen to synods, filling the 
pastoral office of congregations and grounds for rejecting 
candidates or “recalling” men from pastorates. One might 
think that this subject had long ago advanced beyond the 
stage of discussion, let alone of new definitions and regula- 
tions. But both congregations and synods report the need 
of well-stated doctrines and rules for procedure. This report 
of 1938 is the response to practical requirements. 

The report, after describing the origin and nature of the 
task assigned the Committee, cites as basis to a true call 
three characteristics: it is “from God,” “from the Church,” 
and “from a duly authorized agency of the Church.” Among 
the three there is interaction, and the Committee offers for 
consideration what are called general deductions, some of 
which are rather technically stated but all capable of con- 
sideration by an earnestly studious Bible class, missionary 
society, or adult Luther League under the guidance of a 
theologically trained leader, preferably their pastor. Having 
laid the ground work on which to rest policies, the Commit- 
tee “recommends” 


A. Concerning Candidates. B: Concerning Ordination 

Under A, it is recommended that church councils place 
their stamp of approval on young men who are received 
into colleges and seminaries with the ministry in view. Then 
synodical committees and seminary faculties should be in- 
structed and authorized to participate in the development 
of the men preparing to receive calls from the Church. 

A uniform policy of ordination is recommended to be used 
in all constituent synods of the United Lutheran Church,— 
a perfectly justifiable requirement since the ordination of 
one synod is deemed valid when entrance to any other synod 
is sought. The practise of licensure is condemned as out 
of conformity to the principles of the Call. 

Occasionally a man who has received ordination in a non- 
Lutheran denomination presents himself for installation ir 
a U. L. C. A. congregation and for reception into a U. L 
C. A. synod. The Committee recommends the appearance 
of such an applicant before the synod’s Examining Com- 
mittee for inquiry into his motives and understanding of the 
Lutheran Church and if approved, his reception into the 
synod by a rite which is not the same in all respects as the 
ordination liturgy of seminarians but which contains the 
pledge of acceptance of Lutheran doctrines, practises and 
conformity to synodical and U. L. C. A. authority. The 
Committee justifies such an equivalent to re-ordination by 
commenting that any previous formula for authorization tc 
be a minister of the Gospel included acceptance of the dis- 
tinctive doctrines and practises of a non-Lutheran de- 
nomination. 

Some importance is given to the Certificate of Ordination 
It is recommended that synods include the promise to return 
that document if for any reason the ministry of the Gospel 
is demitted. It is also proposed that the proper civic author- 
ities be notified when men are received by the synods or 
when they are no longer members thereof. Since the state 
rates a minister of the Gospel among those competent to 
perform certain contracts, especially marriages, it is desir- 
able that those concerned be officially informed as to who 
have the right to officiate in such capacities. 

Finally, the report deals briefly but adequately with a 
matter of great seriousness in the life of congregations and 
in the administration of pastoral relations by executives of 
synods and conferences. While there have been some “im- 
plications,” no definite rules of procedure for the termina- 
tion of a pastorate have been drafted except by processes 
in discipline. We refer to “The Question of Recall.” 

(Continued on page 15) 
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eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


From Pastor W. R. Siegart of Reading, Pa., we learn of 
the careful physician’s wariness about making promises. A 
skilful surgeon about to perform a major operation was 
asked by his patient as the anesthetic was about to be ad- 
ministered, “Doctor, how soon will I know anything?” The 
physician replied, “You must not expect everything from 
an anesthetic.” 


We extended more than the usual welcome to this con- 
tribution in lighter vein. Circumstances within the Church 
are not threatening; they are rather the opposite. But they 
are serious, significant, calling for intense as well as careful 
consideration. A little humor now and then will help merely 
by relieving the tension which consciousness of grave 
responsibilities properly produces in thoughtful people. 


The Church must keep its head in these days when the 
world is seething with fears. The secular press carries 
alarming news. We glance at a very conservative journal’s 
first page and find little that cheers. There is war news 
from the Far East, threats of war from Europe, crime news 
from the eastern part of the United States, political activities 
in Maryland, and a weather report that forecasts “showers 
today,” but tomorrow “generally fair, possibly showers; 
slightly warmer.” 

However, the edition contains thirty pages, and a search 
for cheerful tidings was not entirely in vain. One story from 
Atlantic City rates high in encouraging hopes. The Plumb- 
ers’ and Steam Fitters’ Association of the United States and 
Canada “heard a prediction of the greatest boom in history” 
at an early session of their annual convention. When the 
representatives of that highly skilled craft, whose work is 
a necessity in every household and to whose apparatus and 
labors we owe heat, moisture and sanitation, prophesy a 
boom, it ought to come. There were two or three trifling 
conditions attached to the realization of this promise, such 
as a shorter work week, higher salaries, and more cordial 
relations between capital and labor. 


No War for Us 


WE LISTENED a few days ago to what seemed to us a hys- 
terical appeal for “peace at any price.” The speaker’s de- 
scription of current world affairs so insistently called for 
settlement by war that no escape from bloodshed except 
abject surrender was left. He seemed to think that nothing 
is more valuable than being permitted to live. 

We are not ready to agree that the people of the United 
States and Canada should subject themselves to some for- 
eign power in order to avoid resort to the defense which 
deadly weapons provide. But we are just as firmly con- 
vinced that nothing can be found in the present European 
or Far Eastern situation that will justify our entering into 
direct or remote military contacts with any or all the con- 
testants. The right of nations to set up the kind of govern- 
ment they prefer cannot be questioned. While we do not 
approve land-grabbing, and although the blood-and-soil 
philosophy leaves us cold, certainly those who find it to 
their advantage to adopt them hold the right to risk life, 
home and country in support of their views. But recog- 
nition of such a right does not imply an obligation on the 
part of a Western nation to become openly or secretly an 
ally. 

When Germany is a party to international trouble, and 
in fact to internal reconstruction, the number of persons 
in the United States and in Canada of German birth and 
descent and Lutheran in their church connections is such as 
to invite the circulation of propaganda on the western side 
of the Atlantic. That perhaps is to be expected; and it is 


admitted that other European governments are equally 
awake to the desirability of gaining sympathy of Americans 
with their background. Much importance is given to the ties 
of language and occasionally the proverb, “Blood is thicker 
than water,” is called upon to justify alliance or its equiva- 
lent. But the obligations of citizenship in the United States 
are determined by neither language nor lineage. Still less 
may those who have chosen to live and labor under the 
flag of an American government confuse, commingle or 
temporarily transfer their loyalty to any foreign power. 

Across the Desk lived through the years 1914 to 1917 
when the American government called for neutrality but 
had great difficulty in obtaining even the letter of it, let 
alone its spirit. With that we do not propose to deal. But 
what was of immediate concern to Lutheran pastors and 
Lutheran congregations in those years preceding the en- 
trance of the United States was the strife in many congre- 
gations which fundamentally rested on “taking sides” with 
one or other of the contestants overseas. Eventually we 
became involved, but before that irreparable injuries were 
caused by unjustifiable partisanships. 

The opinion is now general that sooner or later resort to 
war will occur in Europe, probably not at once, but before 
a final return to equity and peace can occur. Perhaps it 
must come in order that past mistakes of statesmanship and 
iniquities of the misuse of power may be erased. Our 
Abraham Lincoln, the moral genius of his age, seems to 
have believed that the judgments of God fall heavily on 
those that neglect regard for justice and equity. But in this 
present situation, we repeat, America and Canada have no 
stake. We can justify no intrusion of our governments into 
the quarrels. Only by complete obedience to the govern- 
ment’s efforts to be neutral and unceasing insistence that our 
government at Washington shall remain neutral can repeti- 
tion of the mistakes of twenty years ago be averted. 

American Lutherans need to be especially watchful of 
their conduct and our pulpits must preach peace. 


PROFITABLE FOR DOCTRINE 
(Continued from page 14) 
The Question of “Recall” 


On this point we quote the report verbatim with the com- 
ment that much of it is new among the Church’s regulations. 


In accordance with Article VI, Section 6, of the Constitution 
for Congregations, approved by the Executive Board, the call to 
the ministry may be terminated by a synod when certain charges 
brought against a minister shall have been duly substantiated. 
It is recognized also that situations arise in which it is desirable 
and necessary, from the standpoint of congregational and syn- 
odical welfare, to terminate the contractual, pastoral relationship 
without thereby terminating the call to the ministry. (See Zoll- 
man, American Church Law, p. 442.) 

We, therefore, recommend the formulation and insertion into 
the Model Constitution for Congregations of a provision specify- 
ing the causes and procedure under which such action may be 
taken. Said causes to be false doctrine, immoral conduct and 
neglect of duty. Neglect of duty may be defined as including 
incapacity, infidelity and slothfulness. 

We recommend that it shall be the policy of the Church to rec- 
ognize this right of the congregation and that a provision for this 
be inserted in the Model Constitution for Congregations. 

We further recommend that the congregation’s right of termina- 
tion of the contractual relationship shall be exercised only after 
consultation with the Executive Board or Committee of the synod 
and after the same prayerful consideration has been used that 
was invoked at the issuance of the original call, and that it shall 
become effective by a two-thirds majority of all the votes cast 
at a duly called congregational meeting. 
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THE SHOME (CIRCLE 


“BEHOLD, GOD IS MY SALVATION: I 
WILL TRUST AND NOT BE AFRAID; 
FOR THE LORD JEHOVAH IS MY 
STRENGTH AND MY SONG; HE 
ALSO IS BECOME MY SALVATION.” 


“O for a faith that will not shrink.” This 
is the goal of a true Christian. Faith must 
be positive. 


There’s never a storm so wild 

But after it follows a calm; 
There’s never a hurt so great 

But somewhere’s provided a balm; 
There’s never a night so dark 

But after it follows the dawn. 


There’s never a shadow falls 
But after it follows a light; 
There’s never a sorrow comes 
But after it comes delight. 


There’s never a sky so great 
But after it follows the blue; 
There’s never a false friend found 
But later yowll find a true. 


There’s never a heart that breaks 
But after a while it will heal; 

There’s never a moan of pain 
But after a laughter peal. 


There's never a sin so black 
But forgiveness is found at last; 
There’s never a weary day 
But some time *twill be past; 
There's never a night so dark 
But dawn will come at last. 
—Selected. 


ANIMATED INTELLIGENCE 
By Stanley A. Gillet 


In naminc the characteristics which we 
desire in a worker we usually place zeal 
near the top of the list. It is said that 
“Nothing great is ever accomplished with- 
out enthusiasm.” The ardent individual is 
usually able to turn out a better product 
and to do it in less time than the one who 
is indifferent and sluggish. He is a further 
asset in that his co-workers usually catch 
something of his spirit and become better 
producers. 

One of the things which we deplore is 
the lack of interest and activity on the 
part of so many Christians. It is hard to 
deal with indifference. On the other hand, 
we see some people who are long on 
energy and short on intelligence. Where- 
as certain ones of this class act and think 
afterward, others fail to think before and 
also after acting. They not only waste 
their strength, but unwittingly do a’ lot 
of harm. We are reminded of a locomo- 
tive spinning its drivers: it uses up steam, 
makes a lot of noise, appears to be very 
active, but is not moving the load one foot. 
Can you imagine the outcome if you fell 
into the hands of a would-be surgeon or 
an airplane pilot who was consumed with 
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eagerness but who was at the same time 
grossly ignorant of his field? Paul re- 
marked that his Jewish brethren had “a 
zeal for God, but not according to knowl- 
edge” (Rom. 10: 2). 

The efficient worker for Jesus Christ 
takes time to plan his tasks. He tries to 
determine the most satisfactory and eco- 
nomical way of achieving his goal. He is 
willing to listen to competent advisers and 
does not blunder along alone because he 
places an undue emphasis upon independ- 
ence. As a rule, the best work is done 
quietly and without thought of display; all 
available energy is devoted to quality and 
speed. 

We need people who are not only well 
trained to begin with, but who are ever 
trying to improve themselves and their 
product. High intelligence coupled with 
genuine skill are certainly basic. If to this 
we can add the right kind and amount of 
enthusiasm, we have what might be called 
an ideal Christian worker.—_Young People. 


BROTHER TOM’S ROOM 
By Winifred Arnold 


NELLIE Bates, up in her pretty little 
room, knit her brows into a frown over 
her Sunday school paper. Nellie’s room 
was the only pretty one in the house. Her 
father was poor, and Nellie had been his 
housekeeper ever since her mother’s death 
some years before. 

There were only her father and her 
brother in the family, and they, so Nellie 
thought, being men, wouldn’t care whether 
things were pretty or not. So Nellie had 
spent the little money she could get, and 
all her care and ingenuity, with which a 
girl can do so much, in making her own 
room as attractive as possible; and the 
result did her credit. 

What difference did it make, she thought, 
that the rest of the house was bare? Her 
father never knew whether the dingy sit- 
ting room where he read his paper in the 
evening was cheery or not—at least so 
reasoned Nellie—and she herself carried 
her own friends right up to her room. 

As for Tom well, Tom never was at 
home anyway. He worked all day long, 
and the evenings he spent “with the fel- 
lows,” and not in his dull little home; for 
Tom had been growing rather “wild” of 
late, as lonely boys sometimes do. 

Nellie, of course, felt as badly over this 
as any girl with a “wild” brother must, 
and she had tried, in a way, to help Tom 
back to the safe path. She had wept over 
him in private, and reproachfully told him 
that he was a disgrace to her and her 
father, had lamented about him to her 
Sunday school teacher, and had even 
prayed about him a little. In fact, she 
would have told you that she had “done 
her best for poor Tom,” and must now let 
him go his own way. 

It was for just this reason that we find 
Miss Nellie frowning over her Sunday 


school paper. She had just finished read- 
ing an article on “Brothers and Sisters,” 
and these words had held her attention: 
“Never dare to feel that you can let your 
brother go on in the downward path, while 
you have left untried one possible way of 
holding him back—even a little one. Have 
you made his home as cheerful as it pos- 
sibly can be? Is his room as attractive as 
your own? Have you sacrificed anything 
for him? Above all, have you prayed for 
him with all your heart and soul?” 

If these words had been personally ad- 
dressed to Nellie Bates, they could not 
have appealed to her more strongly. Tom’s 
room as attractive as her own? She 
blushed as she thought of the contrast. 
Had she ever really sacrificed anything 
for him? And, above all, had she ever 
really prayed? A hundred excuses for 
herself rose in her mind; but Nellie was 
an honest girl, and now that the veil of 
selfishness and indifference had been torn 
away by those words, none of the excuses 
she found was worth much. There was 
certainly not one that could stand before 
the vision of Tom’s room as it flashed 
across her mind. Even his bed was not 
yet made, she knew, though it was already 
afternoon. That surely must be done first! 
So down the hall she ran and threw open 
Tom’s door, blushing hotly at the prospect 
before her—the unmade bed, the bare wall, 
the piles of yellow-covered novels on the 
table, and the general dusty and cheerless 
aspect of everything. 

At least, however, here was something 
definite to be done, so Nellie set to work 
with a will, sweeping and dusting and 
clearing up, until at last everything was 
neat and tidy, at any rate. And now she 
could give her attention to making the 
room look pretty. Here she was in her 
element, and soon she discovered to her 
surprise that there was really as much 
pleasure in making a room pretty for other 
people as for oneself. 

Many a trip she made to her own room 
to borrow bits of its brightness for Tom; 
and the change effected by a dainty 
bureau cover, some books, a table-spread, 
a gay cushion or two, and a few photo- 
graphs was really marvelous. When it 
came to the walls Nellie’s task was more 
difficult, for she had only a few pictures 
herself, and those few were very dear to 
her heart. For a moment or two she 
wavered, but then she remembered that 
she really had sacrificed nothing as yet, 
and she hastened to choose from her little 
store the pictures that would suit Tom 
best. 

As she went and came, she noticed in 
her own room the lovely calendar that 
her Sunday school teacher had given her 
for Christmas, and in Tom’s the bare space 
over the table; and for some reason her 
obstinate mind would put those two things 
together. They certainly did seem made 
for each other. Nellie stood still in front 
of her calendar and argued the point. It 
certainly was beautiful, a lovely wreath 
of pink and white roses surrounding this 
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verse in shining golden letters: “The love 
of Christ constraineth us.” It seemed to 
Nellie as if she could not give it up. Be- 
sides it wasn’t suitable for a boy, and Tom 
wouldn’t appreciate it. But then she re- 
membered the way he had hung over it, 
as she unwrapped it on Christmas morn- 
ing, and even said wistfully, “Are you 
going to put it away in your own room, 
Nell?” 

Perhaps, she argued, Miss Thomas would 
not like to have her put it in somebody 
else’s room. And then her honesty re- 
asserted itself. She knew her teacher too 
well to believe that for a single moment. 
Well, anyway, she had made enough sac- 
rifices for Tom. Hadn’t she given him her 
precious pictures? But just then she 
looked up again at the calendar and the 
golden verse shone its message down into 
her heart: “The love of Christ constrain- 
eth us.” 

Yes, that was the answer. She could 
do it for the love of Christ. And it was 
with a real smile on her face that she 
hung the pretty thing over Tom’s table, 
cast one pleased glance around at her 
completed work and then hurried down- 
stairs. 

I think you could hardly have found a 
more astonished boy in the whole city 
than Tom Bates, as he threw open the 
door of his little room that evening. His 
first method of expression was the boy’s 
safety valve, the whistle. Having thus re- 
lieved his feelings, he entered and walked 
around, examining and admiring. Finally 
he paused just in front of his table, and 
exclaimed under his breath: “It’s Nellie! 
What in the world made her do it?” 

Was it only by chance that his eye fell 
just at that moment upon the rose- 
wreathed calendar with the shining mes- 
sage, “The love of Christ constraineth us?” 
A sudden mist came across the boy’s eyes, 
and he turned away, noticing as he did 
so that on the table below his books had 
been neatly arranged by the same sisterly 
hands. 

It seemed so incongruous to have those 
torn, soiled yellow novels so close to the 
dainty thing, that with a hasty movement 
he gathered them in his arm and threw 
them in a heap on his closet floor. Then, 
with a strange tenderness in his heart, 
and a half-ashamed look, he opened one 
of his bureau drawers and drew out from 
the very bottom a half-worn Bible which 
his mother had given him long ago, and a 
picture of that mother, and placed them 
on the empty table. “I can put them away 
in the morning,” he murmured, “but I 
sort of like to have them out tonight.” 

He forgot them, however, in the haste 
’ of his morning dressing, and a little thrill 
of gladness filled Nellie’s sisterly heart as 
she read their mute message. 

She would have been gladder yet had 
she known that Tom had cast a hurried 
glance into her room as he ran down- 
stairs, and noticing how much barer than 
usual it looked, had started at once to 
make plans for showing his gratitude. 

The first thing, he decided, would be to 
buy some things for his own room, so as 
to give Nell’s back. He could save enough 
money to buy a picture or two by giving 
up some of the things that he knew were 
harmful to him, and on consideration it 
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seemed to him worth while. Tom was only 
beginning to be wild as yet, and his wild- 
ness was mainly caused by that idea many 
boys have that it isn’t manly to be good. 
It didn’t seem very hard to swear off for 
a while, if only he had some other reason 
than because it was right. 

However, it would take some time to 
save money enough for a picture, and 
grateful Tom wanted to’ do something at 
once. He thought over it all day, and 
finally came to the conclusion that he 
would ask Nellie if she wanted the set of 
bookshelves that she had once spoken 
about. He had some boards that would 
serve very well to make them, and Tom 
was quite clever with tools. 

When he suggested this to Nellie at sup- 
per time, she was so delighted and enthu- 
siastic that Tom decided that he could 
stay at home one evening so as to begin 
right away on his work. 

The bookshelves, however, took more 
than one evening; and they turned out to 
be such a success that Tom undertook 
some for the sitting room. Then Nellie 
urged him to make some for his own room. 
“Yes,” said Tom, laughing, “they’d look 
fine up there on my walls without a thing 
on them. Give a nice literary air to the 
room, wouldn’t they?” 

“Tf I were a boy,” said Nellie com- 
posedly, “and were earning money, I’d buy 
myself a good book once in a while. They 
don’t cost so much, and they’re a fine thing 
to have. Just think what a library Mr. 
Judson has, and he said he began with 
just two books.” 

Tom considered the subject, and again 
found it worth while to economize in his 
“larks with the fellows.’ Tom’s library 
began, and with it Tom’s reading. 

Nellie’s capacity for being surprised 
could hardly keep pace with the new de- 
velopments, but her joy knew no bounds, 
and she redoubled her efforts, carrying her 
bits of brightness downstairs now, where 
father sat, till he too cheered up and smiled 
during the evenings as he helped the chil- 
dren at their work.—The Way. 


THE RETURNING 


From country and from mountain, 
From farm and from hotel, 

From seaside and from camping, 
And city tour as well, 

The army’s coming homeward 
That went not long ago 

To seek vacations joyous, 
Or times that promised so. 


Now weary and slow-footed, 
With pocketbooks that lack, 
The pleasure time behind them, 
The folks are coming back 
To take up soon the burdens 
Of work for all the year, 

For playtime now is over 
And working time is near. 


Like funerals of dead pleasures, 
The trunk-piled wagons pass 
Through streets which hum with labor, 
Far from the sky and grass; 
For ’tis the end of summer, 
And joy time cannot last; 
Vacation’s this year joining 
The history of the past—Unknown. 
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BACK TO SCHOOL 


Back aGaIn with pencils, back again with 
pens, 
Chalking up the ciphers on the board; 
But we sigh for velvet meadows and songs 
of treetop wrens, 
And long to wade the swiftly running 


ford. 
Back again with grammars, back again 
with maps, 
We're tracing out old China’s musty 
wall; 


But our thoughts are in the timbers, where 
the gold-wing pecker taps, 
And the saucy blue-winged jaybirds 
loudly call. 


Back again with lessons, back again with 
slates, 
We are poring over half a dozen books; 
But we wish that we were fishing with the 
little fat grub baits 
In the shadow of the meadow minnow 


brooks. 
Back again with studies, back again with 
rules, 
And the multiplication-tables now we 
hear; 


But dream of some old plan where there 
aren’t any schools, 
And vacation is a dozen months a year. 
—Selected. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


“Oysters In CroustapEs. Cut stale bread 
into blocks two and a half inches thick, 
remove the centers, leaving a wall one- 
third inch in thickness, brush with melted 
butter and brown in a hot oven. Cook 
one pint of oysters until their edges ruffle, 
strain off the liquor and add to it enough 
milk or stock to make two cupfuls. Melt 
three tablespoons of butter, blend in one- 
third cup of flour, stir until slightly 
browned, then add the liquid gradually 
and stir until smooth. Season with one- 
half teaspoon of salt, one-sixth teaspoon 
each of black pepper and celery salt, one- 
fourth teaspoon of kitchen bouquet and 
one teaspoon of table sauce; cook slowly 
for ten minutes, add the oysters; cook 
until thoroughly heated, then turn into 
the croustades and serve at once.” 


EXPERIENCE AS TEACHER 


TEACHER Tourist.—“This seems to be a 
very dangerous precipice. It’s a wonder 
they don’t put up a warning sign.” 

Native.—“Yes, it is dangerous, but they 
kept a warning sign up for two years and 
no one fell over, so it was taken down.” 


“Cotton was first raised in the United 
States in Virginia 1621; first exported from 
the United States 1747; friction matches 
were invented 1829.” 


“Roots of the banyan tree grow from 
the branches, and, increasing in size, give 
the three additional trunks.” \ 
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The Sweet Singer of Israel 


David Sings of Faith, Confident, Trusting, Triumphant 


By EARL F. RAHN, Philadelphia 
Psalms 23 and 27. The Sunday School Lesson for September 25 


Davin is one of the most appealing char- 
acters of the Old Testament. He stirs the 
imagination of each one of us and arouses 
in our hearts a great “affection and sym- 
pathy. Romance and adventure hover 
about his life and shed a glow upon it. He 
steps upon the scene as a modest shep- 
herd lad, he leaves it as the most glorious 
king that Israel knew. This highway from 
shepherd’s crook to king’s scepter, from 
grassy pastureland to royal court was not 
easy. Hours of high adventure, of popular 
acclaim, of triumphant victory, and of 
glorious achievement were balanced by 
hours of fugitive outlawry, of bitter hatred 
and jealousy, of apparent defeat and per- 
sonal failure. 

David remains unto us a hero of the 
faith. And, as every hero who is worthy 
of the name and the honor, David was 
pitted against difficulties that would make 
any heart quail. As the writer of Hebrews 
says, he was among that group of stalwart 
men of God “who through faith subdued 
kingdoms, wrought righteousness, obtained 
promises, stopped the mouths of lions, 
quenched the violence of fire, escaped the 
edge of the sword, out of weakness were 
made strong, waxed valiant in fight, turned 
to flight the armies of the aliens.” 

David also remains unto us a very hu- 
man man who found his faith tested and 
tried in every way. He faced the common 
temptations of all men and at times he 
succumbed to them. Evil assailed him 
from without and within. Discouragement 
and despair took their toll in his life. Sin 
and shame bowed him down in humilia- 
tion and contrition. Repentance and for- 
giveness restored him again to divine 
favor. Such a man was surely able to 
write with understanding and insight of 
God’s way with men, and from his heart 
welled up the poems, hymns, and songs 
that have been preserved for us in the 
Book of Psalms and earned for him the 
name of Sweet Singer of Israel. 


The Lord is My Shepherd 


The Twenty-third Psalm is perhaps the 
most widely known and best loved of all 
the psalms. It has its place in the treasure 
chest of memory for countless men and 
women. It has been lisped by their child- 
ish lips, it has been a guide in days of 
youth, a comfort and a solace in the hour 
of darkness and sorrow. This psalm has 
woven itself into the fabric of many a 
Christian life and it ever points to the 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Good Shepherd. It 
is a great hymn of trust and confidence. 

David, who knew hunger in the wilder- 
ness, who knew weariness and hardship, 
had found a guiding hand in the Prov- 
idence of God. Our physical needs, the 
need for rest and food and drink press 
heavily upon mankind today as they have 
done. throughout the course of history. 
These needs are personal and social. In 
times past their weight has rested most 


heavily upon the individual. Today that 
individual burden remains; but there has 
been added to it the weight of social, 
economic, and industrial problems. The 
group need has become more manifest in 
our complicated civilization, but essentially 
it remains composed of these same basic 
wants of human life. 

As the world strives frantically to find 
leadership to meet these problems the 
words of David are but dimly heard. “The 
Lord is my Shepherd; I shall not want.” 
If our ears are opened to hear them, we 
hear also the words of the Good Shepherd, 
the Lord Jesus, “Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness, and all these 
things shall be added unto you.” What a 
great and rich promise! Surely we need 
not want. God’s gracious and abundant 
providence is daily revealed unto us in 
countless acts of mercy and of love as He 
rules and overrules our lives. Jesus as- 
sured us that God knows our need for 
these things, that as a loving Father, He 
is eager to give these good gifts unto us, 
His children. “Give us this day, our daily 
bread.” Having prayed this petition, let 
us, with David’s trust in the divine prom- 
ise, have the faith that we shall not want 
nor have any lack of the necessities of life. 
“Fis promise standeth fast.” 


Spiritual Needs 


Human necessity is not limited by the 
need for rest and food and drink. When 
they are supplied to individuals and so- 
ciety there still remains the deep spir- 
itual need of mankind. Clouds of discour- 
agement, even despair, hang low over the 
modern world. We need great spiritual 
leadership for the solution of national and 
international problems. Where can we find 
it? David points to the One Who is able 
to restore souls and to make the paths of 
righteousness the familiar byways of 
everyday life. The world and the church 
recognize this need for great spirits and high 
standards of ethics and morality. The Word 
of God, which is the one true light unto 
our pathway and the one sure lamp unto 
our feet, leads again to that Great Shep- 
herd of the sheep. 

He taught us to pray, “Thy kingdom 
come; thy will be done.” His promise of 
rest and peace to all who labor and are 
heavy laden is ever fulfilled when souls 
seek their restoration in His presence and 
in His leadership. Having prayed the 
prayer and rested in the promise, may we 
again have David’s faith, “I shall not 
want.” 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


September 19-25 


M. God the Provider. Psalm 23: 1-6. 

T. God the Defender. Psalm 27: 1-6. 

W. David Anointed. I Samuel 16: 10-13. 

Th. Le Nesta hortes God’s Time. I Samuel 26: 
F. David Enthroned. II Samuel 5: 1-5. 

Sat. David’s Benediction. II Samuel 23: 1-5. 

S. Joy in the Lord. Psalm 101: 1-6. 
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Divine Companionship 

There is one further great need of the 
human heart that overshadows physical 
wants and spiritual necessities. It is the 
need that remains when all physical wants 
and social unrest have been adjusted. The 
restless human heart cannot know gen- 
uine peace apart from the fellowship with 
God for which it was created. In the hour 
of sorrow or the day of gladness the cry 
goes up for comfort or for blessing. The 
rod and staff of the Shepherd, the table of 
God’s bounty, the ever-flowing cup, the 
anointing oil; these are the evidences of 
God’s presence in human life. Without 
these the sated body, the weary mind, and 
the yearning heart remain unsatisfied. 
With them there is assurance that temporal 
and eternal needs are known to Him. 

David knew the joy of this divine com- 
panionship and trusted in this abiding fel- 
lowship. The Good Shepherd knew men’s 
need for it when He gave the assurance 
that He knows all His sheep by name. No 
one of us stands beyond the reach of the 
Voice that calls us into the fold of spir- 
itual joy and safety that the Lord pro- 
vided for us when He gave His life for the 
sake«of the sheep. There. “goodness and 
mercy shall follow,” there shall we know 
the joy of dwelling “in the house of the 
Lord forever.” 


The Lord is My Light 


David’s trust in the Lord was a sure 
and confident faith. But as we read this 
Twenty-seventh Psalm we realize that he, 
too, knew his moments of doubt and fear. 
So he boldly proclaims, “The Lord is my 
light and my salvation; whom shall I fear? 
the Lord is the strength of my life; of 
whom shall I be afraid?” As if in answer 
to his own questions, he cites those forces 
that would normally inspire fear in the 
heart. Our hearts know these same fears 
that rush in upon us from all sides. We 
must meet them in the same confident 
spirit that lifted David’s head up above 
his enemies. It is the same Lord Who pro- 
vides for our wants and necessities Who 
also defends us from our enemies. 

In the midst of enemies, in the loss of 
all friends, even father and mother; David 
voiced the confidence that in such utter 
extremity God would not desert him but 
would actually take him up. In the spir- 
itual warfare that rages today David’s de- 
fense must be the Christian’s defense. 
“Wait on the Lord; be of good courage, 
and he shall strengthen thine heart; wait, 
I say, on the Lord.” Fear strikes threat- 
eningly at us whenever the opportunity 
presents. It struck at David but it could 
not shake his confidence in God. Confident 
faith that the Lord was his light, the 
strength of his life, his salvation, turned 
fears into songs of praise and sacrifices 
of joy. 

“Fear not!” How frequently Jesus spake 
these words to His followers. In the night 
of darkness on the water, on the mount 
of His transfiguration, in the resurrection 
garden, and many other times. He is our 
rock of defense against the enemies that 
rise up against us today. Let us wait upon 
Him and our hearts will not fear. We will 
be of good courage. In the faith of David 
we find security and courage, in that faith 
we shall not want nor shall we be afraid. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TraAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


WELL BEGUN—HALF 
DONE 


HEBREWS 2: 1, 2, 13-16 


THE Topic refers to the beginning of the 
United Lutheran Church in America and 
its progress to date. It is timed to intro- 
duce to the young people the Biennial 
Convention in Baltimore, Maryland, Octo- 
ber 5-12, 1938. In proverb form the topic 
suggests that the twenty years’ history of 
the United Lutheran Church is a good be- 
ginning and insures its future. Certainly 
it is easy to see how God led the Church 
to this merger in 1918. 


How It Began 


The United Lutheran Church comes 
from the type of Lutheranism which is 
represented by Muhlenberg. It is the old- 
est in American life. In this pioneer coun- 
try Lutherans were tempted to make many 
concessions to the denominations about 
them. They became in some cases, union- 
istic. That means that they felt it more 
important to join with other Christians, 
whatever their beliefs, than to preserve 
their own Bible-founded creeds. Tra- 
ditional orders of service were discarded 
by many churches in favor of very free 
forms. The old method of catechization 
before confirmation was exchanged for 
evangelistic services. 

The result was a bitter controversy in 
the Lutheran Church between those who 
were conservative and wanted to hold fast 
to the old confessions and those who were 
unionistic and evangelistic in their sym- 
pathies. Whole synods were swept by this 
controversy, and finally there came a great 
split which resulted in the General Coun- 
cil and the General Synod. This split was 
not altogether due to doctrinal arguments. 
There was far too much politics involved, 
and one sometimes thinks that doctrinal 
differences were dragged in to justify the 
evident workings of personally ambitious 
men. However, you understand the causes 
of the split, it came, and for many years 
was the main division of American Lu- 
theranism. Then came the Civil War, and 
the United Synod of the South was formed. 
War menaces brotherhood even within 
denominations. 


Factors for Friendship 


There were many providential move- 
ments that drew these three general bodies 
together. A number of free conferences 
between the bodies were held, the first in 
1877 and the last in 1904. Here leaders of 
all the groups met and discussed their 
differences. Another unifying influence was 
the adoption of The Common Service by 
all three synods. While not all churches 
would use it, this order of service grew 
constantly in popularity, and no one could 
measure the influence of this unity in 
service. Members of the churches were 
making their-confessions in the same 
words, singing the same chants, hearing 


the same scripture lessons, celebrating the - 


same feast days, and learning the fellow- 
ship of worship. 

Across the boundaries of these general 
bodies there was also a youth movement 
called The Luther League of America. 
From the very first this organization had 
in mind the unity of the Lutheran Church 
in America. The programs were based on 
doctrinal subjects, their leaders met in 
conventions together, learned to work to- 
gether and made friendships that were to 
be powerful in cementing the United Lu- 
theran Church into one body. At the time 
of the merger we solicited testimonies 
from the presidents of the three bodies as 
to the place of the Luther League among 
the influences resulting in the United Lu- 
theran Church. The three presidents, 
without any reservations, placed the Lu- 
ther League among the most powerful 
factors leading to the merger. 


The World War 


was another powerful influence toward the 
merger. The government practically com - 
pelled the denominations to unify their 
work with the soldiers and sailors. They 
could not possibly allow every group and 
sect of every denomination to work di- 
rectly with them. So a Commission for 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Welfare was formed 
and a large fund raised to support the 
work. Differences between the three gen- 
eral bodies grew smaller and smaller in 
the eyes of those who saw the tragedy of 
war. The need for greater unity in order 
to render the greater service the times 
demanded pressed upon the consciences of 
our Lutheran leaders. Out of this war 
service grew the great program of relief 
for our Lutheran people in Europe. A 
number of mission fields were orphaned 
by the war, and they needed our help. 
So came into being the National Lutheran 
Council, a federation of all the Lutheran 
general bodies excepting the Synodical 
Conference (Missouri Synod). The United 
Lutheran Church has been a leader in the 
work of this body. 


The Quadricentennial 


The immediate factor in the merger was 
the organization of a joint committee of 
these three bodies for the celebration of 
the Quadricentennial of the Reformation in 
1917. It was organized as early as 1914, 
and at its first meeting Mr. E. Clarence 
Miller of Philadelphia, now our treasurer, 
offered a resolution advocating a merger. 
The committee was not yet ready for so 
drastic a step. But the lay members of 
the committee were mightily in earnest. 
Finally in April 1917, Hon. John L. Zim- 
merman of Springfield, Ohio, offered a res- 
olution to merge, and it was adopted, 
with a doctrinal provision drawn up by 
the Rev. Dr. Henry Eyster Jacobs. Events 
ran swiftly then as convention after con- 
vention of synods and general bodies met 
and adopted the proposal. November 14- 
18, 1918, saw the organization of the 
United Lutheran Church in America, in 


New York City. We were present at that 
convention and wish that words could give 
to each young Lutheran something of the 
thrill of that first convention. 


Since 1918 


In 1919 we reported 1,058,398 baptized 
members; last year we reported 1,772,272, 
a growth of 723,874. In 1919 the sum of 
our benevolences was $1,891,420; last year 
we reported $2,662,734, an increase of 
$771,314. But statistics tell only half the 
story. The Church has become unified to 
an amazing degree. Differences exist but 
are no longer defined by the former syn- 
odical lines. The United Lutheran Church 
is a great Church, feels her greatness, and 
faces a world of unrest with all the con- 
fidence of a Church of faith. 

Dr. W. H. Greever in an article in “The 
Lutheran World Almanac” analyzes the 
history of these twenty years in three 
periods. The first, immediately following 
the merger, was “given to adjustments in 
relationships.” The leaders had to become 
acquainted with each other, with the 
terminology used in the new organization, 
and with its ways of working. The second 
was a more aggressive period. It resulted 
in many mergers of boards and of con- 
stituent synods. The work of the Church 
expanded rapidly at home and abroad. The 
third is the present period. It has been 
shaped by the general depression in busi- 
ness and finance. It has resulted in much 
self-examination and in a new canvass of 
our spiritual resources. Further adjust- 
ments in organization have resulted, and 
a program of promotion has been effective 
in stirring the Church to its tasks. Among 
the movements that are now enlivening 
the Church is the Anniversary Appeal for 
the Board of American Missions. It is a 
gesture of faith and is characteristic of the 
United Lutheran Church. In the very face 
of depressions and recessions and general 
world discouragement, the Church is 
raising a great fund for the evangelization 
of America. 

Yes, our United Lutheran Church in 
America has been “well begun.” This be- 
ginning prophesies that it will keep on 
until the task for which it was founded is 
“all done.” To this work of Christ let the 
youth of today commit themselves with 
full consecration. 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, October 2. Next 
topic, How Can I Be Sure that I Am a 
Christian? 


You can’t tell anything about the love 
of God from hearsay. You must know for 
yourself. 


“LLittLeE deeds of kindness are not small 
in God’s sight.” 


“Don’t think that the other fellow has 
an easier time than you. If he is doing 
anything in the world, he has his troubles.” 
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BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


CREATIVE CONTROVERSIES IN 
CHRISTIANITY 


By George W. Richards, D.D., President 
and Professor of Church History, The- 
ological Seminary, Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church, Lancaster, Pa. Fleming 
H. Revell Company, New York. Pages 223. 
Price, $1.50. 


President Richards believes that the way 
to clarity is usually through strife, that 
“opposition unites.” It is from this view- 
point that he presents historical Chris- 
tianity as moving forward under the im- 
pulsion of a series of controversies. He 
reminds us of Harnack’s dictum that four 
men saved Christianity from becoming 
merely a cosmology and a moral creed,— 
Paul, Athanasius, Augustine, Luther, con- 
troversialists all. 

This is by no means a novel thesis, but 
it is always a fruitful one, and President 
Richards, ranging all the way from Socrates 
and Amos to Schleiermacher and Barth, 
produces many an apt instance and preg- 
nant parallel to illumine his contention. 
The subject, however, is not academically 
treated. It is treated much better than 
that; the book is really very fine preaching 
on basic Christian truths, in which the 
preacher, like the well-instructed scribe, 
brings out of his treasures things new and 
old. While any educated person can read 
it, the book would especially benefit pas- 
tors in method of preaching doctrine. 

The author presents our Lord as con- 
troversialist and center of controversies, 
with reverent recognition of the ineffable 
mystery of His personality and at the same 
time with positiveness, for he does not 
qualify his orthodox convictions. He has 
a chapter on Paul, and one on the Holy 
Spirit, a chapter on the Need of a Chris- 
tian Metaphysic and another on the Mid- 
dle Age, and concludes with a treatment 
headed “Schleiermacher and Barth,” 
which presents the modern issue under the 
terms “continuity and discontinuity.” 

President Richards’ book is good read- 
ing. It would be an inspiring introduction 
to a study of the history of doctrine in 
its freshness of treatment and power of 
bringing home the vital importance of 
what men believe. No few words can in- 
dicate its richness of theological learning 
and of literary and historical allusion. Its 
last words should allure Lutheran read- 
ers, for they are a paean on Romans, the 
book that divided the primitive Church, 
that brought Augustine and Luther to 
Christ, that helped Schleiermacher, and 
was being read when Wesley was con- 
verted, that has begun a new crisis in our 
own day dating from Barth’s commentary 
on it. To the author this Romerbrief re- 
tains all its ancient power. 

Pau. H. Roru. 


GEORGE WHITEFIELD—THE MATCH- 
LESS SOUL-WINNER 

By Edwin Noah Hardy. American Tract 
Society. Pages 298. Price, $1.50. 


In this volume Doctor Hardy gives to 
the English-speaking world a picture of a 


flaming figure who played a significant 
role in the religious revival of the eight- 
eenth century. By opening “Bethesda,” a 
home for orphans, he became a pioneer 
in inner mission work. Through his con- 
nections with the beginnings or early de- 
velopments of the universities of Prince- 
ton, Pennsylvania, Yale and Harvard as 
well as with Dartmouth and Amherst col- 
leges, he indicated his zeal for higher 
education. 

But Whitefield was primarily neither 
philanthropist nor educator; he was a 
brilliant and persuasive preacher. In the 
thirty-four years of his ministry he aver- 
aged ten sermons a week. Following the 
practice of the Biblical prophets, he em- 
ployed open-air preaching. He was an 
evangelist on both sides of the Atlantic 
Ocean. In Britain his eloquent voice was 
heard in England, Scotland, Wales and 
Ireland. He made seven visits to America 
where he preached in practically every 
one of the thirteen original colonies. His 
range of adaptability was unique. Having 
begun life as a bartender at the age of 
sixteen years, he was in a position to 
minister to those who fell into the evils 
connected with the liquor traffic. In view 
of these ministrations, it is amazing to read 
that at a service in the Tabernacle in Tot- 
tenham Court Road, were present David 
Hume, the skeptic; Horace Walpole, the 
writer; the learned Doctor Johnson; Sir 
Joshua Reynolds; William Cowper; Au- 
gustus Toplady; David Garrick; the 
Duchess of Marlborough; and Lord and 
Lady Chesterfield. Lady Selina Hunting- 
don, one of the social and _ intellectual 
leaders of her time, selected Whitefield as 
her chaplain. 

Wherever the “matchless soul-winner” 
preached, thousands flocked to hear his 
eloquence and impassioned appeal for 
righteousness. With keen insight Benja- 
min Franklin described a service he at- 
tended in Philadelphia. Whitefield ad- 
dressed about thirty thousand, while his 
voice could be heard distinctly for a mile. 
Franklin was so deeply moved that he 
emptied his “pocket wholly into the col- 
lection dish.” 

In his admiration for his hero the author 
has difficulty in remaining the biographer; 
at times he reverts to the sermon-writer. 
These lapses may account for the super- 
fluous material that appears in the book. 

R. L. WIntTERs. 


REVOLUTIONARY RELIGION 


By Roger Lloyd, Canon of Winchester. 
Harper and Brothers, New York and Lon- 
don. Pages 190. Price, $2.00. 


This is one of a number of religious 
works published by Harpers’, in which 
readers of good books are interested. Let 
no one be disturbed by the somewhat 
startling subject the author has chosen to 
give his work. It is a clear and concise 
treatment of Fascism and Communism 
setting forth their evils. But it is far more 
than this. It not only shows the evils of 
our day, but sets forth the one and only 
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remedy for these evils in presenting Chris- 
tianity as the weapon to set the whole 
world free and to achieve the revolution 
of which the author speaks. 

Without doubt this is the one book many 
of our thinkers today need and the one 
for which they have been looking. It con- 
firms our faith in Christ and establishes 
our conviction that we have in Christianity 
all that we need to combat and overthrow 
the evils of our day. It should be upon 
our reading tables to give daily strength 
to the task before us. 

CLARENCE E. GARDNER. 


SIDEWALK SERMONS 


By Roy L. Smith. Abingdon Press, New 
York. Pages 210. Price, $1.50. 


The selection and use of illustrations is 
a subject of considerable debate among 
pastors. Many would be critical of both 
their use and selection in this volume. The 
100 short “story-sermons” here grow out 
of the author’s eagerness to make every- 
day experiences reminders of an impor- 
tant lesson in life. The stories are drawn 
from extensive travels. Though in some 
instances they border on the sensational 
and trite, they will succeed in stimulating 
the art of observation. 

In content, the book might impress the 
reader with its similarity to the recently 
popular type of best-seller as represented 
by Dale Carnegie. The dividends of moral 
and religious living strike a sharp note. 
The variety of lessons is its forte; but un- 
fortunately it is also its weakness. When 
read as a series, one notices an incon- 
sistency and contradiction that often fol- 
low attempts to put moral tags in every- 
day incidents. 

Each sermon gives an unusual slant on 
the text the author selects. In this, to- 
gether with the “sentence-sermons” of the 
lessons, lies its appeal to a pastor. It would 
be better commended to Sunday school 
workers who seek a sourcebook for stories 
and lessons in right living. 

Wiiiram M. Horn. 


WIVES OF THE BIBLE 


A Cross-Section of Femininity. By W. B. 
Riley, D.D., LL.D. Zondervan Publishing 
House, Grand Rapids, Mich. Pages 119. 
Price, $1.00. 


One of our college professors used to 
say of certain movies ending with a good 
moral, “They drag you clear through hell 
first.’ That could be said of six of the 
sermons in this small volume. In present- 
ing Eve, Sarah, Lot’s wife, Jezebel, Bath- 
sheba, and the wife of Job, the author 
makes sin very entertaining. Denuncia- 
tion is there, and a plea for righteousness, 
but the reader must first go through pages 
filled with such words as rape, murder, 
and nudism. One suspects that this Bap- 
tist minister could turn the fire and brim- 
stone into an amusing display of fire- 
works! 

The last two of the eight sermons, one 
for Mother’s Day, and one on “The Mother 
of Our Lord,” are inspiring and helpful. 

Margory L. BRAcHER. 
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GEORGE BOWEN OF BOMBAY, A 
MEMOIR 


By Robert E. Speer. Privately printed 
by the author. Distributed through The 
Missionary Review of the World, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Pages 366. Price, 
$2.50. 


When Andrew Jackson was president, 
a sixteen-year-old youth in New York sent 
him an anonymous letter, warning that 
death might result from disregard of con- 
stitutional restraints upon the powers of 
the Chief Executive. The President pub- 
lished the letter, and copies of it were 
posted on Wall Street, as grim as cannon 
muzzles. The horror of those days cured 
the unidentified young man of all inclina- 
tion for anonymous letters, but some time 
afterward he took to carrying a pistol, 
having resolved upon the death of an- 
other individual he disliked. After.a while, 
being a young intellectual, he concluded 
that homicide was not respectable. 

Some sixty years later, a Mohammedan 
called at a humble house in an impover- 
ished quarter of Bombay, India. The 
Mohammedan had lost all confidence in the 
Koran, yet he considered the Christian 
Bible the only veritable revelation on 
earth. But still, he stumbled at the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, considering it impos- 
sible for any to live up to such teachings. 
He had been advised to visit the aged oc- 
cupant of the house before giving up hope. 

The visitor made himself as disagree- 
able as possible, testing his host. Finally, 
the man who lived in the house told of 
his conversion to Christianity,—the read- 
ing of the Bible of his deceased sweet- 
heart, bequeathed to him in his youth. 
Reverently he brought that Bible forth 
and placed it on the visitor’s knees. The 
Mohammedan rudely pushed it aside, let- 
ting it fall to the floor, pretending offense 
at dust upon the book. Humbly his host 
brushed the Mohammedan’s clothes and 
gathered up the Bible, unoffended. The 
Mohammedan went away satisfied. He had 
found a man who lived the Sermon on 
the Mount. 

The anonymous-letter-writing, pistol- 
carrying youth of New York, and the 
gentle, lovable old man in the bazaar of 
Bombay, represented two stages in the 
growth of the same personality,—the man 
known to the world of missions as George 
Bowen of Bombay. 

Doctor Speer has served the cause of 
missions well in the labor of love that 
produced this volume. He has done even 
more; he has given to a skeptical world 
a forthright and amply documented reply 
to the demand, “How valid is Chris- 
tianity?” 

Here is the result of years of careful 
research, both in America and in India. 
Such a book, from the pens of some 
authors, might have been written in the 
trumpet tones of a great epic,—and the 
life of George Bowen certainly would serve 
worthily as such a theme. But Doctor 
Speer has done the far more difficult and 
the more universally useful thing,—he has 
placed before the world a copy of every 
record of prime importance upon the life 
of George Bowen, without more than the 
most restrained of interpretative comment. 

The result may not be a book suitable 
for mere entertainment. but certainly it is 
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an enlightening exposition of what God can 
make out of a skeptic. For, from his 
seventeenth to his twenty-eighth year 
George Bowen was a heavily armored 
scoffer,—brilliant, erudite, widely traveled, 
the master of several languages, and per- 
fectly at home in their literatures. He 
would absorb 150 books a year,—and none 
of them light reading. 

And then came his conversion,—and the 
account of it alone makes this volume 
significant. Nothing spectacular here, but 
much that is very impressive,—such as the 
young intelligentsia going to a friend and 
quietly announcing that he had inescap- 
ably met the Lord in his bookish pathway. 
From that moment onward he seems never 
to have wavered. He seems always to 
have quietly and sincerely believed that 
he was called as St. Paul was called, to 
bear witness on the frontiers of Chris- 
tendom, amid opposition and revilings. 

Three years in Union Theological Sem- 
inary, and he was off to India, never to 
return, but to serve there for forty years, 
preaching to mobs that pelted him with 
stones and filth but that could not injure 
the peace that filled his soul. For thirty- 
nine of those years he supported him- 
self, after the example of St. Paul. He 
was one of the founders of the weekly 
journal, The Bombay Guardian, and for 
years its only editor. Perhaps India would 
be hard put to point to another journalist 
equaling him in catholicity of interests, 
breadth of understanding, and in scholar- 
ship. He was all things to all men, but 
first of all the preacher of the streets of 
Bombay. 

America has well-nigh forgotten him, 
and in this year occurs the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his death. But Christendom 
cannot afford to lose his memory, and this 
volume should prove an effective safe- 
guard against such an eventuality. 

GrorcE L. RINKLIFF. 


IF A MAN DIE SHALL HE LIVE 
AGAIN? 


By the Rev. Harry C. Mark. Zondervan 
Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Price, $1.00. 


This is a collection of sermons by the 
Rev. Harry C. Mark of Hummelstown, Pa., 
in which he discusses various phases of 
the problem of immortality. It is a dec- 
laration of faith, of a profound conviction 
that death does not end all. Though the 
author disavows any claim to profound 
scholarship, he generally shows a keen 
critical attitude and marshals his material 
in a compelling manner. Some chapters, 
such as “The Danger and Delusion of Spir- 
itualism,” “Heaven, a Place or a Condi- 
tion,” “The Nature of Heaven,” and “Eter- 
nal Life” are excellent and can be read 
profitably by anyone. 

In certain places the discussion is some- 
what naive and ventures into speculations 
that are more than questionable. But in 
spite of its limitations, the book has value 
and can be commended. 

S. G. HEFELBOWER. 


Books reviewed may be ordered from 
The United Lutheran Publication House, 
Philadelnhia, Pa. 
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Pageant for the Reformation 
Season 


THE VOICE OF 
FAITH 


MARTIN LUTHER 


By LEONA E. BECKER 


THE VOICE OF FAITH 
MARTIN LUTHER 


A pageant in which the characters are 
historic. There are eighteen male characters 
—students, priests, warriors, monks — and 
six female characters. The number of par- 
ticipants can be increased; or it can be de- 
creased by having some of the persons rep- 
resent two characters. Suggestions are given 
for the dress for men, women, and children, 
and for Luther at different periods in his 
life. A study of the period of the Reforma- 
tion will give a correct historical setting to 
the presentation. 

There are three acts, eleven scenes, in the 
years 1498, 1505, 1507, 1517, 1521, 1525, 1530, 
1545, 1546. Through the scenes in Act I we 
see life in the Cotta home, Luther disliking 
law and swearing to become a monk, and 
the dining room in Erfurt when Luther de- 
clares his intention to his family and a few 
friends, and his parents object bitterly. 

In Act II, Luther in a monastery cell finds 
his way to peace and is offered a position in 
the University of Wittenberg. Here he op- 
poses indulgences, and challenges Tetzel and 
Albert to answer him publicly, and then he 
nails his ninety-five theses on the door. In 
Worms in 1521 he is relieved of his monkery 
save the cell and garb, rehearses the events 
of the past three years, and writes an im- 
portant letter to Melanchthon. He is tried 
for heresy before the Assembly at Worms 
and refuses to recant. 

In Act III Luther introduces his bride to 
his friends in his converted cell in Witten- 
berg. Scene 2 deals with family affairs, his 
father’s forgiveness and his translating the 
Bible. Scene 3 shows his life with his chil- 
dren and tells of Magdalena’s death. In 
Scene 4 a letter from Count Albert an- 
nounces Luther’s death to Katherine von 
Bora Luther and Melanchthon. 


A FORCEFUL PAGEANT 

AN EDUCATIONAL PAGEANT 

A DIGNIFIED, HISTORICAL PAGEANT, 
WORTHY OF PRESENTATION 


Teach Your Congregation and Friends 
Luther’s Life Through This Pageant. 


Price, 50 cents a copy; four copies for $1.00. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 
1617 Sumter Street 


219 Sixth Street 
Columbia, S. C. 


Pittsburgh 
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OPEN LETTERS 


HENDON, BLENDON AND 
MENDON 


By Pastor George J. Muller, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


To some of my readers that headline 
may sound like a polite form of cursing 
and to others it may seem like a new- 
fangled college yell. Well, to set you at 
ease, it is neither. It consists of the titles 
of three hymn tunes set into a jingly com- 
bination easy to remember: Hendon, Blen- 
don and Mendon. Can anyone forget that 
pleasing arrangement of repeated syllables. 
It has stuck to me for over twenty years, 
since I first read it in THe LUTHERAN. 

Hendon, Blendon and Mendon was a 
headline to an article by a most pleasing 
correspondent of THe LuTHERAN who took 
the simple title of “Grapho.” Is he still 
alive? If so, I hope he will recognize his 
brain child. 

The occasion was the issuing of “The 
Common Service Book.” At its first ap- 
pearance “Grapho” diligently searched its 
pages and then seized his pen to write. 
He told of his sorrows in finding Hendon 
and Blendon gone and only Mendon re- 
maining. He told how when his hymns 
were selected, he immediately sought for 
tunes to fit, and most frequently, ended up 
with Hendon, Blendon or Mendon. And 
oh, how they made the rafters ring, with 
“Hendon, Blendon and Mendon.” 

Now, remarked “Grapho,” the Common 
Service Book had appeared with nearly 
every hymn set to a different tune, and 
gone were the good old days when Hen- 
don, Blendon or Mendon could be set to 
almost every hymn available. What wails 
of anguish from choir leaders, singers, 
pastors and members, for “the good old 
days” of the “good old hymns” with Hen- 
don, Blendon or Mendon. Ah, “them were 
the days.” 

But our friend “Grapho” was a good, 
level-headed chap with much humor and 
plentiful common sense. He loved his 
Hendon, Blendon and Mendon, but he 
also knew that a better day had dawned 
and that the plan of the Common Service 
Book was the best, if spiritual laziness 
would not defeat it. 

More than twenty years have passed 
since the issuance of the Common Service 
Book in 1917 and great and wonderful 
strides have been made in the musical 
culture and sense of our congregations. 
Yet even in the year of grace 1938, there 
are too many congregations in the Hen- 
don, Blendon and Mendon class. How 
many pastors can choose any hymn up to 
250 out of 578 in the Common Service 
Book and feel sure that the congregation 
will be able to sing it? 

One of our pastors told me his experi- 
ence the first Sunday in a new parish. He 
had selected the hymns and given them 
to the organist in time for rehearsal. But 
on Sunday, to his consternation and sur- 
prise, an entirely different list of hymns 
was on the board to be sung by the con- 
gregation. After the service he asked the 
organist whether he had given her that 
list by mistake. “Oh, no,” she replied, 


“but we could not sing the ones you chose. 
In this congregation the choir always se- 
lects the hymns that they can sing.” 

“Well,” said the pastor, “hereafter we 
will learn and sing what I select.’ And to 
the credit of that pastor and his wife is 
the fact that the congregation and choir 
now is one of the best musically trained 
in the synod. They are out of the Hen- 
don, Blendon and Mendon class. 


RESPONSE APPRECIATED 


UnpbER DATE of September 6 Tue Lu- 
THERAN received from Mrs. Ray L. (Lil- 
lian) Cunninhgam the request that the 
thanks of our missionary group in India 
be expressed by THe LuTHERAN to the con- 
tributors to the Kodaikanal Sale. This is 
a unique event, the proceeds of which are 
devoted to the school which provides edu- 
cation for the children of missionaries. It 
is, of course, a very desirable adjunct to 
the administration of foreign missions in a 
country whose language and customs are 
so different from those in America as to 
require a special institution for the educa- 
tion of the children of missionaries. 

Mrs. Cunningham as a member of the 
Sale Committee for 1938 writes: “The 1938 
Kodaikanal Sale was a great success. How 
you would have enjoyed being there! Our 
Lutheran Table alone made about Rupees 
5600, or almost $2,000, for the school. We 
thank you for your generous response to 
our appeal. We appreciate it especially, 
knowing that it was hard for some of you 
to give this year. Usually it is the special 
appeals that suffer when times are dif- 
ficult. But you have done well, and we 
thank you. Everything that came in the 
parcels was sold. There is nothing left to 
be carried over for next year; so we are 
very happy. 

“In behalf of our Mission, we thank you 
for your splendid interest and help in the 
Kodai School cause, and we are sure that 
we may continue to count you among our 
Kodaikanal School friends.” 

Mrs. Cunningham’s letter enclosed also 
a copy of a clipping from the Madras Mail, 
a journal widely read and influential in 
our Guntur-Rajahmundry area. A re- 
porter of that journal was reminded of a 
bargain sale in a London store on the first 
of July. Evidently a woman provided the 
report. She used a strictly British word 
in the description of the pressure of pur- 
chasers at this sale. She wrote: “Anyone 
who has passed through the exhilarating 
experience of fighting her way into the 
bargain basement of a London store on the 
first day of the July sales will have some 
conception of the healthy scrum at the 
annual sale. Over a thousand people at- 
tended. It is one of the social functions 
of the Kodaikanal season, for here every- 
one meets everyone else. 

“There were for sale goods of every de- 
scription; Martandam eggs laid by con- 
tented hens, pineapples, honey, cashew 
nuts, basketry, cakes, sweets, lacquer, re- 
conditioned clothing, smart frocks from 
America, toys, etc.” 
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HE CALLETH STILL 
By Lois M. Eish 


ACROSS THE VISTA of the years, 
Against a darkening sky, 

The shadow of the Cross appears 
With One, uplifted high. 


There ‘is a crown of piercing thorn 
Upon His Holy brow; 

His hands and feet with nails are torn, 
In death His head doth bow. 


A cruel spear didst wound His side, 
From which the blood-drops fall, 
To flow, for e’er a crimson tide, 
To heal the nations, all. 


And from that Cross again is heard 
Man’s Saviour calling still; 

“O Trust ye in my Father’s Word, 
And do His sovereign will.” 


O war torn earth, whose cry is heard 
O’er land and sky and sea, 

Flee to thy God, obey His Word, 
That peace may come to thee. 


Tis Christ alone can heal thy wound, 
And soothe thy throbbing breast, 
No other balm can e’er be found 
To give thee peace and rest. 
Canton, O. 


A PRAYER OF CONSE. 
CRATION 


By Whitson Seaman, ’39, Muhlenberg College 


O Tuou Who in Thy matchless love 
Beheld man’s lost condition, 

And, pitying, left Thy home above 
To pay for his remission; 

Who suffered death with love undying 
Upon the cruel tree, 

And rose again, harsh death defying, 
To claim the victory: 


Do grant that I, from death set free 
Through thy propitiation, 

May, too, be crucified—with Thee, 
My life my meet oblation 

The earthly hope and fond ambition 
That in my heart reside— 

Let these ne’er realize fruition; 
Let them be crucified! 


And grant that I, thus crucified 
To all the world’s alluring, 
May, too, be raised—in Thee to abide 
In Life fore’er enduring; 
May I be fully consecrated 
To do Thy blessed will, 
My heart by Thee be dominated, 
Thy just demands to fill. 


TODAY 


FrinisH every day and be done with it. 
You have done what you could. Some 
blunders and absurdities no doubt crept 
in; forget them as soon as you can. To- 
morrow is a new day; begin it well and 
serenely and with too high a spirit to be 
cumbered with your old nonsense. This 
day is all that is good and fair. It is too 
dear, with its hopes and invitations, to 
waste a moment on the yesterdays. 

—Emerson. 
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NEW YORK LETTER 
By Samuel Trexler 


THE DESK of your correspondent has for 
the month been shifted from the hot, 
crowded ‘streets of Manhattan to the rock- 
bound coast of Maine. As the crow flies, 
the distance from Kittery to Eastport meas- 
ures 250 miles, while the actual distance 
brought about by bays, coves and other 
indentations, is exactly ten times as great. 
Here is part of the charm of this wave- 
lashed coast, sharing with the sterling 
character of the natives in its allurement. 
For twenty years the island of Mt. Desert 
has intermittently given me a refreshing 
holiday so that I often think of the Pine 
Tree State as my second home. During 
this score of years many changes have 
occurred, and I am impressed by them 
anew each time as I motor up the New 
England coast. The improvement of the 
roads is almost magical; each year sees 
some new strip smoothed down and 
straightened out. No wonder so few can 
escape the lure of the road. This brings 
with it the annihilation of distance and 
places within reach of everyone some of 
the choicest spots in the nation. This has 
happened to Bar Harbor. Twenty-five 
years ago anything but horse-drawn ve- 
hicles was prohibited, and Mt. Desert, with 
Henry Van Dyke, until his death a sum- 
mer resident, called “the most beautiful 
island in the world,” was restricted to a 
few privileged families. Today, happily, 
sees endless processions of motorcars, 
bearing the license plates of every state in 
the Union and Canada, coming for a day 
or two to ascend Cadillac Mountain, and 
to explore the beauties of Acadia National 
Park, the only national park on the Atlan- 
tic Coast. The imposing “cottages” along 
the shore or in the mountains are slowly 
receding before this tide of nature lovers 
and holiday seekers. 


Religion in Maine 

However, it is the change in the religious 
conformation that has most impressed me. 
For more than two centuries Conrega- 
tionalism was the essence of New England. 
What leaders it has given to the nation 
for every department of life! The meeting 
house on the hill still stands, lifting its 
white spire above the green of the pines 
and the spruce, but it shares influence and 
culture with newcomers in the field of re- 
ligion. When summer residents came from 
Boston and New York they in- 
sisted on bringing with them their 
church, in most instances the 
Episcopal Church. Most com- 
munities now have worship ac- 
cording to the Episcopal rite; 
they fill their pulpits with the 
best preachers, and churches 
crowded to overflowing are the 
rule—this despite the allurements 
of golf, sailing and bathing. Next 
in the procession came the Ro- 
man Catholics, in early days as 
anathema to the New England- 
ers as were the witches. They, 
too, came with summer visitors. 
Today sees a thrifty congregation 
in most New England com- 
munities—housed in stone build- 
ings, often out of harmony witr 
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the surroundings—but there they are, al- 
most defiant in their solidity. Next came 
that expression of Boston’s Mary Baker 
Eddy, Christian Science. Its colonial meet- 
ing houses hold frequent gatherings and 
the reading rooms are open and extend a 
welcome at#all"times to everyone. In Bar 
Harbor*the Congregational, Episcopal, 
Roman Catholic and Christian Science 
churches are on the same street within 
two blocks, and on a Sunday morning the 
line of parked cars gives the appearance 
of moving pictures on Saturday night. 
People still go to church, and in the sum- 
mertime. But the religious movement on 
every tongue—whether for praise or blame 
—is the Oxford Group. It is far from the 
obloquy of being ignored. The movement 
was started two years ago with a luncheon 
at the Bar Harbor Club to which 150 of 
the community’s elite were invited. Since 
then the group is actually doing things. 
Lives are changed, each member counts 
spiritually. At a recent meeting I was im- 
pressed anew with the freedom with which 
every new convert is ready publicly to 
witness to his faith. 


A Lutheran Shrine 


While the Lutherans were among the very 
earliest settlers in Maine they never came 
in sufficient numbers to become a dominant 
force in the state. The seafaring nations 
of northern Europe have made a fine con- 
tribution to this maritime state and they 
brought with them their church. Around 
Portland there are twelve Lutheran 
churches, mostly vigorous—Swedish, Dan- 
ish and Norwegian—all using two lan- 
guages. At Lewiston there is a church 
of the Missouri Synod. Near Harrison 
there are two congregations of Finns un- 
der the supervision of Dr. E. A. Tappert 
of the Board of American Missions. Towns 
bearing the names of Norway, Denmark, 
Dresden, Berlin indicate that their first 
settlers had come from Lutheran coun- 
tries, but there are no remaining Lutheran 
churches. 

The community that is rich in Lutheran 
association is the ancient shipbuilding 
town of Waldoboro, fifty miles north of 
Portland on the main highway. To this 
spot came forty families of German Lu- 
therans in 1733. They were brought across 
the Atlantic by General Waldo of Boston, 
who was under contract to colonize this 
part of Maine. The entire colony was mas- 
sacred by the Indians. Further attempts 
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at colonization were made in 1740 and 1748. 
These faithful Germans fought in the 
French and Indian War and they toiled 
at home to build themselves a God-fear- 
ing community. They were heartsick at 
the conditions they had been asked to 
face. In the ancient cemetery about the 
church is the tombstone of one bearing 
the inscription in German, “This town was 
settled by Germans who immigrated to 
this place with the promise and expecta- 
tion of finding a prosperous city, instead 
of which they found nothing but wilder- 
ness.” There was, however, no turning 
back. They built a school and a church. 
The first church was built in 1762 and the 
second, to accommodate the growing con- 
gregation, was erected in 1773. This latter 
building is still standing on the slope of 
the hill overlooking the Medomac River. 
About it is the cemetery, where lie some 
of those pastors who were the stay and 
comfort of the harassed pioneers. The 
congregation in large part rests beside 
them, and the inscriptions on the tomb- 
stones offer thought-provoking reading. 
No longer are regular services held; an 
annual service is maintained, and for a 
number of years I have been asked to 
preach on that day. This year marked the 
165th anniversary of this House of God, 
and the congregation represented not only 
the State of Maine but worshipers came 
from all parts of the nation. The most 
honored worshiper was a lady of eighty- 
five years, the last surviving member of 
the congregation, who this year walked 
four miles to attend the service. Such is 
the stuff of which these early settlers were 
made. The Rev. Charles H. Boehner of 
Greenfield, Mass., participated in this 
year’s service. 

This Lutheran shrine has survived six 
of our nation’s wars, and, due to the peo- 
ple of Waldoboro, is cared for as their 
prized heritage. The building is of frame 
and without a spire. Its dimensions are 
36 x 45 feet. The box pews immediately 
arrest the visitor’s attention. There is a 
gallery whose occupants are practically 
within reach of the preacher, who stands 
in a pulpit fastened into the western wall, 
a high sounding board above him. The 
church’s well-seasoned timbers, all hand- 
hewn, and the nails, which were hand- 
wrought, give evidence of the love and 
the faith which entered into the erection 
of this building. A communion service 
bearing the date 1750 is among the objects 
of interest. It is one of the three 
oldest churches in Maine and de- 
serves tender care as it tells the 
faith of those pioneers whose 
conditions of life did not make it 
easy to believe. 

Despite our love of history we 
have been too careless of our 
shrines in America. Some have 
been needlessly destroyed—others 
no longer bear the names of those 
who built them. As we teach our 
children the history of the state, 
beginning with the most eastern, 
let us also tell them the story of 
the early Lutherans who settled 
Waldoboro. And in these days of 
motoring let Lutherans plan to 
stop at Waldoboro to see the old 
meeting house. 
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MIDWEST MISCELLANIES 
By Dr. Martin Schroeder 


GentaAL Gene Harrison, pastor of the 
Greenleaf (Kansas) Lutheran parish, de- 
serves much praise for his rugged indi- 
vidualism in inaugurating a new form of 
expanding training for rural pastors. It is 
believed that it was the first time in the 
history of the United Lutheran Church 
that a group of her pastors, without offi- 
cial urge or sanction, gathered in a little 
wayside country church to deliberate on 
the challenge and problem facing the rural 
parson. Without printed program or any 
other formality, the two-day assembly 
was opened on the morning of August 30, 
at St. Paul’s Church, nine miles north of 
Greenleaf. Pastors from the Kansas, Mid- 
west, and Augustana synods made up the 
small but vigilant group. The Rev. G. K. 
Mykland of Chapman, Kansas, rural 
church enthusiast of twenty-five years’ 
standing, gave as the first lecture, “The 
Historical Background of the Country 
Church.” As may be anticipated, his pre- 
sentation was not the result of any hasty 
preparation. A quarter of a century of 
sympathetic spiritual dealings with the 
tillers of the soil made up the substance 
of his thoughts. (Incidentally it may be 
mentioned that Mrs. Mykland is a gifted 
artist whose paintings grace several rural 
altars.) 

Pastor Mykland also lays claim to the 
title of having contributed to our denom- 
inational press the first article on the 
problems of the rural church, published 
November 8, 1912, in The Lutheran Ob- 
server, years before any denomination, ac- 
cording to available information, took def- 
inite steps for the alleviation of country 
church ailments. So long ago he pleaded 
with the great church for “federated 
efforts” to stand by the crossroads chapel 
—the fountain head of the city church’s 
vitality. Convincingly he showed that “the 
seminary owes more to the country than 
it actually gives.” In how far the church 
at large has answered his and other feeble 
cries from the nation’s granary is a mat- 
ter of general knowledge. The noise of the 
city has its advantage. 

The Rev. R. E. Gaston, Bendena, Kan- 
sas, ignored the Orphan Annie complex of 
the little brown church in the valley, and 
took his hearers into the practical field 
of the rural ministry, dealing with litur- 
gics and the preparation of sermons to 
which the farmer will take, two of his 
hobbies of which he has material enough 
to write a book. Pastor Harrison of the 
host church concentrated on “Rural Evan- 
gelism,” laying bare the soul of country 
folk, and presenting the means by which 
the church’s deficiency could be remedied. 
The writer dwelt on “The Changing and 
Abiding Characteristics of Rural Life” and 
conducted a round-table discussion for the 
purpose of defining the way to greater 
“efficiency.” 

By and large, the gathering reminded 
one of an Oxford Group house party, a 
spiritual free-for-all to get at tangible 
conclusions. The fact that with each ses- 
sion the farmer members of the congrega- 
tion appeared in ever larger numbers, and 
finally outnumbered the preachers for 
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whose benefit the institute had been called, 
testifies to the fact that living issues filled 
the air. Provision for sociability was not 
overlooked by the hosts. In the evening 
of the first day the congregations from 
town and country came together with the 
visiting preachers on the lawn of the 
Charles Neu, Sr., farm home, four miles 
north of Greenleaf, for an ice-cream so- 
cial with plenty of talk on the subjects 
that had brought the pastors together. God 
willing, the project will be repeated next 
year, and Pastor Mykland was elected 
chairman of the continuation committee. 
Pastor Gaston offered his Bendena church 
as a possible meeting place for 1939. 


Tabitha Home Program 


Though the time for aggressive action 
in the $100,000 building program at Tab- 
itha Home, Lincoln, Nebr. is still a 
couple years in the future, vigorous in- 
terest in the project is making itself felt. 
After the daily vacation Bible school of 
Grace Church, Lincoln, had laid down the 
first offering of $11.50 for the purpose, the 
building fund has suddenly been driven 
into a three digits figure by a $100 gift 
from an unnamed friend of the Home who 
now lives retired in California. With a 
start like this, coming from young and 
old, and widely separated places in the 
Union, Superintendent Dr. M. A. Ritzen 
and his Board of Directors can confidently 
face the future, assured of achieving their 
objective of a modern, fireproof building 
for the aged before many summers. 

The Rev. J. Schrader’s lecture, “Quo 
Vadis?” delivered at the Midwest Synod 
convention, is now available in mimeo- 
graphed form. Copies may be secured from 
the secretary, the Rev. A. B. J. Lentz, 
Cedar Creek, Nebraska. 


Sunday School Convention 


The Rev. C. R. Goldenstein, pastor of 
the host church, gives this account of 
a helpful convention. 

“The Sunday School Association of the 
Lincoln district of the Synod in the Mid- 
west convened at Zion’s Church, Han- 
over, Kansas, August 17 and 18. The open- 
ing services were held Wednesday at 8 
P. M. Pastor W. Goemmel of Lanham, 
Nebr., read the Common Service and C. H. 
B. Lewis, D.D., field secretary of the Par- 
ish and Church School Board of the United 
Lutheran Church, delivered a message in 
which he emphasized the great responsi- 
bility of Sunday school workers. The ad- 
dress of welcome to the delegates and 
visitors was given by Mr. F. Laue, assis- 
tant superintendent of the Hanover Sun- 
day school. The response was given by 
Mr. H. Broermann of Westboro, Mo., presi- 
dent of the association. Following these 
services an informal gathering was held 
in the church park. Devotions, employing 
the Matins Service, were in charge of 
Pastor G. K. Wiencke, Jr., of Northboro, 
Iowa. 

The first paper was read by a member 
of Christ Sunday school, Cedar Creek, 
Nebr.: “The Sunday School’s Part in the 
Foreign Mission Field.” During the dis- 
cussion ways and means were presented 
by which Sunday school children might 
become more mission-conscious if the op- 
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portunity were given to take part in the 
mission festivals observed by most of our 
congregations. The second paper was de- 
livered by a representative of St. Paul’s 
school, Diller, Nebraska, on “The Sun- 
day School’s Part in the Community.” 
This paper brought out vividly the great 
responsibility of the Sunday school to the 
community, and especially to the children 
not attending any Sunday school. A new 
plan was employed in discussing Sunday 
school “Questions and Problems.” The 
groups were divided into the four de- 
partments: Primary, Junior and Interme- 
diate, Young People’s and Adult groups. 
One teacher had been appointed prior to 
the convention to preside as chairman of 
each committee, with a pastor appointed 
as advisory member. The delegates were 
urged to attend the group meeting of the 
department in which they served. A 
chicken dinner was served by Zion Sun- 
day school. 

The afternoon sessions were opened with 
the Vesper Service conducted by Pastor 
G. K Wiencke of Northboro, Iowa. It 
was again a privilege of the association 
to hear an inspiring message from Dr. 
C. H. B. Lewis, who spoke on the theme, 
“The Sunday School’s Part in the Local 
Congregation.” Emphasis was placed upon 
the Sunday school’s responsibility and its 
importance in the local church. 

The most important question in the 
business meetings was in regard to the 
merger proposal of our association with 
the Southeast Sunday School Association 
of the Nebraska Synod. A proposed con- 
stitution presented by the Merger Com- 
mittee was discussed thoroughly. After 
various changes had been made the as- 
sociation decided to present this constitu- 
tion to the Association of the Nebraska 
Synod for consideration. 

The officers of the past year were re- 
elected by acclamation: President, H. 
Broermann of Tarkio, Mo.; vice-president, 
Pastor L. J. Wolff, Diller, Nebr.; secretary, 
Miss Marie Wiencke of Auburn, Nebr.; 
treasurer, Miss June Kiel, Plattsmouth, 
Nebr. Fifty-five delegates and thirty-six 
visitors registered, representing thirteen 
Sunday schools. The meeting adjourned 
with the acceptance of the invitation ex- 
tended by the Lutheran Church of West- 
boro, Mo., F. W. Nolte, D.D., pastor, to 
entertain the association in 1939.” 


Service for Older Members 


A much appreciated church service in 
honor of the older members of the con- 
gregation was observed August 28 at St. 
Mark’s Church, Bloomfield, Nebr., the Rev. 
H. O. Rhode, pastor. The younger genera- 
tion had been charged with bringing as 
many of their relatives and friends above 
sixty to church and sitting in family groups 
as much as possible. Many who for lack 
of a conveyance of their own had been 
kept from church, owing to distance, were 
thought of and consequently were very 
thankful for this special consideration. 
Seventy-two people in the age group men- 
tioned made their appearance. The ser- 
mon was based on “The Heritage of Old 
Age.” Dinner was served after church in 
the school house for the guests of honor, 
interspersed with toasts to the past. 
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BY THE OLD VENANGO 
TRAIL 


By the Rev. L. W. Rupp 


THE PROPRIETOR of the cross-roads em- 
porium on his way to the county seat was 
giving a lift to a woman of former city 
backgrounds. Said he, the court house 
cupola being in sight, “How do you like 
this town compared with the city?” “I 
like the city better.” “How do you like 
our village?” “I like the county seat 
better.” 

She in turn to him: “How do yow like 
your little village?” “I like it very much 
indeed.” “Well, I suppose you would, not 
having lived anywhere else and not know- 
ing any different kind of life!” 


Listening to a Funeral Sermon 


But so many of our good people, indeed 
of our consecrated Lutheran folk, are com- 
pelled to live in villages or open country, 
through necessity or choice. The U. L. 
C. A. Publicity Committee knows this full 
well, and has found it necessary to con- 
sider the small town and village weekly 
as a major publicity outlet in arranging 
convention releases. At Milwaukee, for 
instance, a list of about five hundred 
papers of country circulation were classed 
in a group for careful attention. The same 
thing was done two years ago for the ap- 
proximately 375 weekly papers in Ohio, 
and is being arranged for again for next 
month’s Baltimore Convention. You in 
the Maryland sector might lend a hand 
by a word of encouragement to your 
weekly paper editor. 

This matter of where America’s main 
streets really do intersect was raised 
again, but a day or so ago when we stepped 
out from our own village parsonage to 
walk under the spreading maples to the 
vine-gabled United Presbyterian Church 
less than an Old Testament sabbath day’s 
journey towards the cross roads. There 
Pastor Johnston, who has preached twenty- 
two years within the kirk, was conducting 
the services for an aged woman who had 
died in her country-side home almost on 
the eve of her seventy-eighth birthday. 
By choice she and her husband had re- 
tired to the home acres; she died “at 
home” and was being buried from the 
home church, and had chosen her grave 
among her “ain folk.” The neighbors filled 
the church: Clarence Dick, who raises 
carrots and cabbages; Tom Critchlow, pro- 
prietor of the 98-year-old general store; 
David Pflugh, farmer. The building was 
banked with flowers, the like of which 
are not too often seen even in the metrop- 
olis; California was represented as well as 
New York. Seated for the old-fashioned 
(some might say “‘quaint”’) service were 
this mother’s three boys— 

Harold, the president of Princeton Uni- 
versity; 

John, of the Leland Stanford faculty; 

Leroy, secretary of the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions, New York City. 

Mrs. Alice Dunn Dodds was born fur- 
ther up the Venango Trail country; to be 
exact, at Utica, Venango County. Her 
husband, Dr. Samuel Dodds, who among 
his fields of service spent twenty-two years 
on the Grove City College faculty, is aged 
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eighty, and is at present convalescent from 
an automobile accident. “Dodds Farm” 
lies near a hard-surfaced, but unnum- 
bered road; there at the end of the lane 
stand the usual type of farm buildings for 
the locality, plus the cottage in which the 
family have continued to spend their 
summers. 


Reflecting Further 


Our little community boasts three 
churches, all in ancient builidngs (the 
Lutheran church was erected in 1847). In 
a year’s time each congregation has had 
notable loss tending towards reflection on 
the quality of the community. The Pres- 
byterian minister, Joseph Pringle, buried 
his mother from his church, again a serv- 
ice with much local color; this interment 
was at New Concord, Ohio, near the 
campus of Muskingum College. 

Last November the Lutheran congre- 
gation lost a son when Theophilus Roth 
died at Greenville, Pa., after forty-four 
years of active and emeritus service to 
Thiel College, ten of those years as pres- 
ident of the institution. Though the Roth 
burial lots are in Emanuel Cemetery, 
“Doctor Theo” was given his rightful place 
in the Shenango Valley Cemetery, adjacent 
to Thiel’s campus. 

Prospect is a wee place, among the 
“least” of the towns which lay princely 
claims. But in her environs have lived 
families like these in mind now, “princely” 
in service. Her sons and daughters have 
been teachers in many places, as they are 
today. We said farewell this morning to 
one of them starting to fill her first teach- 
ing position (carrying the familiar name 
of Roth). Interested in a sick neighbor 
last evening, we observed a peculiar pic- 
ture, a small village against a background 
of mountain and water. That, we are told, 
is a crayon drawing by an Indian, drawn 
for a relative who was a teacher in Alaska 
years ago; “this building is the school- 
house.” 


A Good Book to Read 


Among the newer books is one by Sin- 
clair, “American Years,” depicting the de- 
velopment of an Illinois village from first 
settlement to growth into city proportions 
at the outbreak of the Civil War. It is 
fiction, to be sure, but typical of a com- 
munity’s life, and excellent reading for 
the honor paid to those whose names may 
not total up among “Who’s Who,” but who 
play their part in the building of the na- 
tion. These communities are legion. It is 
well to consider them and their place. 
Someone has said, how correctly you may 
judge as you will, that the people in such 
neighborhoods as these must save America 
if indeed America may yet be saved. 
Should this be so, then responsibility sits 
on the worn door-sills of the vine-gabled 
churches that stand sequestered among the 
maples and elms. 


SoME THINGS can only be learned by 
actually doing them. Knowing how in ad- 
vance is a help, but no one can fly a plane, 
or run a car, or play a game by reading 
or hearing about them. The same is true 
of co-operation. People who complain 
about church fellowship generally have 
not done their share. 
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MILWAUKEE NOTES 
By Hugh Sharp 


THe Minwavker area lost a prominent 
pastor and the Synod of the Northwest a 
valuable member when Paul Reed Siebert, 
D.D., minister of the Church of the Refor- 
mation, died in the Milwaukee Hospital 
August 12 after an illness of about six 
weeks. From the first operation it was 
apparent that he was the victim of an ag- 
gravated cancer condition and the fortitude 
of the man when he found there was no 
hope was characteristic of his well-known 
courage. 

Dr. Siebert came to Reformation in 1920 
from Zanesville, Ohio, at a time when the 
congregation had about 600 communing 
members and a $50,000 edifice. At the time 
of his death the membership was 1,500 
and the church plant had a value of 
$200,000, a remarkable tribute to his pas- 
toral supervision. 

He was exceptionally active in local and 
synodical affairs. He headed the Miuil- 
waukee Ministerium for four years and 
was president of the Wisconsin Confer- 
ence of the Synod of the Northwest for 
three years. At the time of his death he 
was chairman of the committee on recep- 
tion of new congregations into synod and 
had been elected a delegate to the U. L. 
C. A. Convention. He had this year been 
elected head of the Green Lake Bible In- 
stitute to take the place of his colleague, 
Dr. L. W. Steckel, who preceded him in 
death but a few months. His work on the 
Seven-year Program Committee was a 
definite contribution to the advancement 
of the Lutheran Church in this section. 

His funeral was one of the largest that 
Milwaukee has ever witnessed. The re- 
mains lay in state in the church from two 
o’clock Sunday until the time of the 
funeral, and a guard of Reformation coun- 
cilmen stood at attention all during that 
time, day and night. 

The Rev. R. H. Gerberding, D.D., pres- 
ident of the Synod of the Northwest, of- 
ficiated at the services. He spoke of Dr. 
Siebert’s fearless attention to duty and his 
sincerity of convictions in the affairs of 
the larger Church. 

The Rev. A. G. Streich, pastor of Pente- 
cost Church, Milwaukee, who ministered 
to the departed during his final illness, 
told of Dr. Siebert’s sublime faith in 
moments of his most desperate condition. 
“He preached Christ, he lived Christ, and 
had an unshakable faith in Christ,’ he 
said. The Rev. William Niebling, pastor 
of St. Matthew’s, Wauwatosa, president of 
the Milwaukee Ministerium, also spoke 
and read resolutions adopted by his or- 
ganization. 

A delegation of about thirty pastors 
from Milwaukee and surrounding cities 
attended in a group. The senior and junior 
choirs of the church, mute, took their ac- 
customed places in the chancel. The only 
music was the singing of the congregation 
and two songs by a quartet. The church 
was crowded to the doors, gallery and 
adjacent auditorium being filled to ca- 
pacity. Ministers of other denominations 
and their laymen also came to pay their 
last respects to a beloved friend. Inter- 
ment took place in Wanderers Rest Ceme- 
tery. 
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The Rev. C. H. Eckhoff of Minneapolis 
has been called to serve as supply pastor 
at Reformation until such time as the 
council has had time to choose a successor 
to Dr. Siebert in this important charge. 

To the men of his congregation Pastor 
Siebert was more than just their minister. 
He was always active in the affairs of his 
Men’s Club and in local, conference and 
synodical Brotherhood work. 


Youth Conference 


The success of the Lutheran Youth Con- 
ference held last year in Madison has 
prompted a request for a similar affair 
this year. It will be held in Epiphany 
Church, P. W. Roth, D.D., pastor, Novem- 
ber 4. The committee in charge of ar- 
rangements consists of the Rev. H. Stanley 
Holman, Kenosha, chairman; and the Revs. 
E. A. Wendt, Bertram Reed, Richard Roth, 
and Mr. Howard Anderson, president of 
the Wisconsin Luther League. 


Pastor Streich’s congregation, Pentecost, 
our northwest section of Milwaukee’s very 
fine edifice at 52d and Burleigh Streets, 
is having a special celebration Sunday 
morning, September 18, the occasion be- 
ing the dedication of its new organ. The 
Rev. William Niebling, head of the min- 
isterium, is preaching the sermon. Hans 
Ruenzel, president of the Milwaukee 
School Board, organist, is showing the 
new instrument’s possibilities in a spe- 
cial program. 


No longer will one have to search for 
St. Peter's, way out on Capitol Drive, 
Milwaukee’s principal east and west 
thoroughfare on the far north side. The 
congregation’s modest chapel sets back on 
a large lot. Now it is easy to locate be- 
cause a fine new bulletin board stands 
at the curb. The board is a gift from Re- 
deemer Church, of which Dr. A. A. Zinck 
is pastor. The Rey. Bertram Reed is pas- 
tor at St. Peter’s. 


Clemens Zeidler, brother of Carl Zeidler, 
Milwaukee’s assistant city attorney, mem- 
ber of Redeemer Church, down town, and 
Victor E. Gruhn, son of the pastor of 
Redeemer Church, south side, students 
at Northwestern Seminary, have been 
upholding the traditions of their school 
in supply work in the Milwaukee area 
during the summer. Another well-known 
supply cleric was the Rev. Earl Johnson, 
former pastor of Jackson Park, now at 
Epiphany, Minneapolis, who preached for 
Pastor Moerke in Incarnation. Mr. John- 
son was brought up in Incarnation ard 
this was his first opportunity to officiate 
in his home church. 


The Rev. August P. Baetke, chaplain at 
Milwaukee Hospital, the Rev. Herman L. 
Fritschel director, is the speaker for the 
opening fall dinner of the Milwaukee Fed- 
eration of Lutheran Laymen, September 
20, in Kingo Lutheran Church, the Rev. 
L. Siersbeck pastor. This is the last op- 
portunity the local laymen have to be the 
guests of Pastor Siersbeck, for he leaves 
this fall to accept the presidency of Dana 
College at Blair, Nebraska. 

Lawrence Siersbeck came to Milwaukee 
in the fall of 1936 to succeed the Rev. Fred 
C. M. Hansen as pastor of Kingo. He was 
born in Denmark and came to this coun- 
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try as a boy of five years, living for a time 
near Indianapolis. He attended the col- 
lege of which he now is the head and also 
the University of Nebraska. He graduated 
from the Philadelphia Seminary and was 
ordained in 1928. 


NORTHWEST SYNOD NOTES 
By the Rev. Garrett F. Genszler 


ANOTHER very pleasant vacation was 
spent by your scribe riding the range of 
the territory of the Northwest Synod. 4,000 
miles were covered by the trusty V-8 as 
we visited the outposts of our diocese. A 
panorama of thriving cities, luxurious, 
fruitful plains, and towering snowcapped 
mountain peaks giving rise to rushing 
mountain streams, still haunts our mem- 
ory. After making such a trip one won- 
ders why our national anthem is not the 
words of the poet who says: 


“OQ beautiful for spacious skies, 

For amber waves of grain; 

For purple mountain majesties; 
Above the fruited plain. 

America! America! 

God shed His grace on thee, 

And crown the good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea.” 


The crops of this land are indeed boun- 
tiful this year and there was a spirit of 
rejoicing among the inhabitants. Even in 
the northernmost part of North Dakota 
and Montana where the grasshopper and 
rust made their ravages so that crops 
were destroyed there was still rejoicing as 
they would still have feed for their stock. 
Many were bringing back the stock which 
had been sent away last year because of 
drought. 


Our trip this year brought us in very 
close contact with the great wheat in- 
dustry. After traveling through the upper 
peninsula of Michigan (your correspond- 
ent’s church here in Menominee is the 
only U. L. C. A. congregation of the great 
territory) and northern Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, we made our first definite stop 
at Winnipeg, Manitoba, where the Rev. 
Theodore S. Rees and his gracious wife 
made us welcome. Beautiful First Church 
of that city is doing fine work for our 
synod. Of course we visited the world’s 
largest grain pit of that city. Viewing it 
from the gallery it seemed all confusion. 
But we didn’t remain there long, before 
Mr. Henry Grauer, president of the pit and 
an executive of First Church, beckoned 
to us to come down lower where we were 
able to stand by the steps of the pit and 
hear the men making deals and their 
shouted orders to those who were record- 
ing the sales. Mr. Grauer kindly explained 
to us that these men in the pit repre- 
sented Farmers, Elevators, Commission 
Men, Distributors, Flour and Cereal Mills 
and the Consumer. He also explained that 
the signs they were making with their 
hands all had a meaning as to the number 
of bushels, the kind of wheat, etc. What 
seemed a mysterious confusion to us at 
first began to take order. We marveled at 
the integrity of the men of this great in- 
stitution when Mr. Grauer told us that no 
contracts were signed. The bargaining was 
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done by the men on the floor who each 
marked on his own memorandum a nota- 
tion of the transaction and the men sit- 
ting in the box overlooking the pit made a 
similar record. 

A guide afterwards took us through the 
great government building, where each 
carload of wheat is tested for grade, dock- 
age, moisture and protein as well as for 
bread-baking qualities and for the making 
of macaroni. The day we visited the pit 
wheat was selling for 68 cents per bushel; 
when we reached the great wheat-growing 
areas of Dakota and Montana we found 
that the farmer was only getting thirty 
some cents a bushel for his product. After 
paying for his seed and five cents a bushel 
for threshing we can readily see that he 
gets very little for his efforts. Many a 
wheat rancher told me that unless they 
get dollar wheat it is almost useless for 
them to raise the crop. Certainly the con- 
sumer doesn’t get the benefit of this 
cheaper wheat. Flour is just as high; and 
oh, how we pay for the small box of break- 
fast cereal we eat! A good many of them 
can come out of a bushel of wheat. The 
government could well look into the mat- 
ter of distribution and commission rather 
than subsidizing the farmer to raise less 
of the product to bring higher prices. 


At the northwesternmost point of North 
Dakota your scribe was called upon to 
make his vacation like that of the pro- 
verbial postman who spent his vacation 
walking. He was called upon to preach in 
a Norwegian Lutheran Church whose pas- 
tor had gone on a vocation, closing his 
church for a month. We preached in spite 
of having to drive six miles through mud 
roads and having to get shoved out of a 
mud hole. The people were glad for the 
gospel. 


We visited with the Rev. Webster 
Clement and saw his beautiful church at 
Livingstone, Mont. This church is the 
most western congregation on our terri- 
tory. Pastor Clement also holds regular 
preaching services at Mommouth Hot 
Springs in Yellowstone Park. At Living- 
stone we stayed with Mr. Ted Stump, 
Motion Picture Secretary of the National 
Lutheran Council. 


There are still great missionary fields 
in the West, many of the people being 
unchurched. Near Red Lodge, Mont., we 
found a section covering at least fifteen 
square miles with lots of farms but no 
churches. One church that we saw was 
closed. We were told that none of the 
people there was known to be members 
of any church. There is a challenge. 


Notes of the Churches 
The Rev. W. P. Gerberding was installed 


at Holy Trinity Church, St. Paul, Minn,, | 


August 28, by his brother, R. H. Ger- 
berding, D.D., president of synod, and 
J. H. Dressler, D.D. 


Charles L. Grant, D.D., of Faith Church, 
St. Paul, Minn., will take the place of Dr. 
Paul R. Siebert of Reformation Church, 
Milwaukee, Wis., deceased, on the delega- 
tion of the Northwest Synod to the U. L. 
C. A. Convention at Baltimore. Mr. George 
Aussem of Pentecost Church, Milwaukee, 
will replace Mr. H. L. Wilson of Holy 
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Trinity Church, St. Paul, who has moved 
from the bounds of synod. 


The Daily Vacation Bible School of Trin- 
ity Church, Kenosha, was the largest in 
the city. The Rev. H. Stanley Hollman 
is pastor. 


The Central Conference meets at Faith 
Church, Minona, Minn., October 17, the 
Rev. Fred Ihlenfeld pastor. All confer- 
ences have incorporated in their programs 
that which was proposed by the United 
Lutheran Church for Pastors’ Institutes. 


Synodical Missionary Dwight L. Shell- 
hart announces that first services were 
held at Portage, Wis., August 21. This 
field has been found ripe unto harvest. 


At the present time the president of 
synod reports four vacancies in synod: 
Jackson Park Church, Milwaukee; St. 
John’s, Beaver Dam, Wis.; Reformation, 
Milwaukee; and St. Mark’s, Fargo, N. D. 


The following are the Special Services 
and Rallies set up for the Northwest Synod 
which gives attention to the Twentieth 
Anniversary Appeal during the month of 
September. The Rev. C. F. Jaeger will 
meet congregational and conference chair- 
men in Milwaukee September 23 and in 
Minneapolis on the twenty-sixth. Rallies 
will be held at Racine and Madison; Wis., 
September 27; Milwaukee, Wis., and St. 
Paul, Minn., the twenty-eighth; and Fond 
du Lac, Wis., and Minneapolis, Minn., the 
twenty-ninth. 


St. John’s Church, Washburn Park, 
Minneapolis, Minn., observed its fifty- 
fifth anniversary this summer by a re- 
union of confirmation classes. The Rev. 
Lyle C. Burns, the pastor, reports that it 
was an impressive sight when Judge An- 
drew Holt arose alone when the class of 
1883 was called. Judge Holt is still active 
in the church and in the Supreme Court 
of Minnesota. 


Mrs. William Niebling, wife of the pas- 
tor of St. Matthew’s Church, Wauwatosa, 
Wis., is the new president of the Milwau- 
kee Lutheran Women’s League and Inter- 
synodical Association of Service-minded 
Lutheran Women. 


During the summer months the Rev. 
Albert E. Birch of Resurrection Church, 


. Milwaukee, Wis., preached a series of ser- 
) mons on the Ten Commandments. 


The thirtieth convention of the Wiscon- 
sin Conference will be held at Reforma- 
tion Church, Milwaukee, Wis., October 16 
to 18. The guest speaker will be Miss Mary 
Markley, Ph.D., of the Board of Educa- 
tion, U. L. C. A. Others who will appear 
are the Rev. Charles E. Kegley of Chicago, 
the Rev. E. L. Hjortland of Milwaukee, 
besides many pastors of the synod. Miss 
Mabel Thorstensen will tell of the work 
of the Lutheran Welfare Society of Wis- 
consin. Mrs. L. B. Goodrich of Lake Park 
Church, Milwaukee, will be toastmistress 
at the banquet. Mrs. M. F. Rheingans of 
Wauwatosa is president and Mrs. O. A. 
Kaufman of Sheboygan, Wis., secretary. 


The Stewardship Letter of synod in- 
forms us that benevolences have increased 
the first six months of this year over four 
ver cent of the same period last year. 
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The thirty-second annual convention of 
the United Lutheran Sunday School As- 
sociation was held at Incarnation Church, 
Milwaukee, August 26 and 27. Those who 
attended this convention bring glowing ac- 
counts of a very interesting session con- 
ducted by President Clarence B. Lund. At 
the election the Rev. Bertram Reed was 
elected vice-president and Mr. David 
Sheriff treasurer; all other officers were 
re-elected. The executive committee was 
instructed by the convention to formulate 
a Children’s Crusade on Evangelism for 
the schools to work out in their com- 
munities. 


NOVA SCOTIA NEWS 
By the Rev. Douglas A. Conrad 


THE HOLDING of anniversaries makes us 
aware of the swift pasage of time. The 
members of Calvary Church, Middlewood, 
of the Conquerall Parish, recently sur- 
veyed their history during the past thirty 
years. There were discouragements during 
these years, but they have also been filled 
with progress. During the past seven years 
the confirmed membership has increased 
100 per cent, and is now about eighty-five, 
thirty having been added during the pres- 
ent pastorate. 

This congregation was organized in 1908 
by the Rev. L. M. McCreery. In 1909 the 
present church building, the cornerstone 
of which was laid the year before, was 
dedicated. The Rev. C. S. Brewer was 
called to take over the work of the Con- 
querall Parish. 

The congregation unanimously decided 
to celebrate this anniversary by redecorat- 
ing their house of God. This was done 
during the past weeks. The interior and 
exterior were painted. At the opening 
service of the celebration August 26, the 
building was re-dedicated by the pastor, 
the Rev. Douglas A. Conrad, and the fol- 
lowing gifts and memorials were conse- 
crated: an altar cross presented by the 
Smicer family in memory of Nellie and 
Herbert Smicer; altar vases presented by 
Mrs. Oran Rafuse and Mrs. Austin Slauen- 
white in memory of Mr. Austin Slauen- 
white; candlesticks presented by Mr. and 
Mrs. Earl Wamboldt and Mr. William Croft 
and family; Communion paten and chalice 
by Mr. and Mrs. Eli Crouse in memory of 
Mr. and Mrs. Nathaniel Crouse; Com- 
munion flagon by Dr. and Mrs. Carl F. 
Erickson of North Carolina; Communion 
linens and fair linen for altar by Mrs. 
Annison Cross of Wolfville, N. S.; bap- 
tismal bowl by Mr. and Mrs. William 
Smicer in memory of their daughter Elsie; 
mirror for vestry by Mrs. Hibbert Weagle 
in memory of her husband. Two new 
Aladdin hanging lamps and a new runner 
for the center aisle, were presented by 
the congregation. It was very gratifying 
to the officials of the church to be able to 
announce that all expenses in connection 
with the renovation have been met. The 
dedication sermon was preached by the 
Rev. George Innes, pastor of Zion Church, 
Lunenburg, the mother church of Lu- 
theranism in Nova Scotia, who also 
brought greetings from that congregation. 

Sunday evening, the twenty-eighth, the 
church was filled with members and 
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friends, scores being unaple to get inside 
the building. Pastor Conrad administered 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper to the 
majority of the confirmed members. The 
new Communion vessels were used for the 
first time at this service. The rite of con- 
firmation was administered to eight young 
people, and the Sacrament of Holy Bap- 
tism to two infant children. 

The final service in the celebration was 
held on the evening of the thirtieth, when 
the Rev. V. J. Monk, secretary of the Nova 
Scotia Synod, brought greetings from that 
body and from the Midville Parish, and 
preached the sermon. At this service, the 
pastor read greetings from former pastors, 
the Rev. C. S. Brewer, the Rev. H. H. 
Wahl, the Rev. G. B. Pifer, the Rev. A. G. 
Jacobi and the Rev. H. N. Lossing. 


Among the Parishes 


Encouraging reports have come to us 
from Pastor Schrader of the Northfield 
Parish. Sunday schools have been reor- 
ganized and the machinery of the parish is 
once more getting in working order. Im- 
provements have been made, among them 
the rebuilding of the foundation wall of 
the Cossman Memorial Lutheran Church 
at New Germany, which had been en- 
dangering the safety of the edifice. Gen- 
eral repairs have also been made to the 
interior of the parsonage. 


Five confirmation services were held in 
the Conquerall Parish this summer by the 
pastor, the Rev. Douglas A. Conrad. At 
Christ Church, Camperdown, nineteen 
were confirmed; at Ascension, Conquerall 
Mills, five were confirmed and one adult 
baptized; at Calvary, Middlewood, eight 
were confirmed; at Holy Trinity, Lapland, 
two were confirmed; and at St. Michael's, 
Waterloo, one was confirmed, and two re- 
ceived adult baptism. 


The Rev. A. G. Jacobi of First Church, 
Kitchener, Ontario, and a former pastor 
in this synod, was warmly welcomed dur- 
ing the month. He occupied the pulpits 
of Christ Church of Camperdown, St. Mat- 
thew’s of Rose Bay, and St. Mark’s of 
Middle LaHave, which parishes he served 
in this synod. 


The annual outing of the Pastoral As- 
sociation of the synod was held August 23. 
One of the members of the Bridgewater 
congregation, Mr. Gordon Snyder, kindly 
donated his summer cottage on Conquerall 
Lake to the pastors and their families for 
the day. The day was ideal. Swimming 
and horseshoes seemed to be the favorite 
pastimes. The association had as their 
guests the Rev. G. Lawrence Himmelman 
and family of Pittsburgh, Pa. Pastor Him- 
melman is a former Nova Scotian, having 
been a member of St. Matthew’s Church, 
Rose Bay. He and the members of his 
family were spending their vacation with 
relatives and renewing old acquaintances. 
During his stay, he supplied some of the 
pulpits of the synod. We are sorry that 
his stay with us could not have been 
longer. 


Pastor E. E. Zieber of the Church of the 
Resurrection, Halifax, is spending the 
month of September visiting relatives and 
friends in Reading, Pa., and other parts of 
the United States. 
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SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
SYNOD BREVITIES 


By the Rey. Paul T. Hersch 


WHAT wiTH the dog days of summer now 
upon us, a real “stem-winder” of a local 
fall election in progress, and about to en- 
gulf us entirely (although we steadfastly 
remain apart from and outside of the po- 
litical shuffle), the run-away of the New 
York Yankees and the National League 
fumble to a pennant, and other physical 
distractions of the season too numerous 
to mention but actually of not enough 
moment to occasion any great difficulty 
unless we allow ourselves to be influenced 
thereby, we find the pursuit of any lit- 
erary task one without great zest. 

Nevertheless, we suppose that some of 
the good men of conference have been 
straining their eyes to find something per- 
taining to our conference in the pages of 
THE LUTHERAN. Failing in that, they will 
very likely soon be calling for the scalp 
of the reporter who has been so lax in 
his duties. Not unlike the politicians of 
this time of year, who are living up to 
their promises now that it is nearly time 
for election, your humble servant sees in 
the signs of the times the necessity of 
fulfilling the promises of his office. 


At the invitation and insistence of our 
local Jackson-Peery County Farm Ad- 
visor, we attended a meeting of those 
interested in the problems of Rural Life 
and the Rural Church, held in Mt. Vernon. 
There are four such meetings in the state. 
We had no idea who would be in attend- 
ance, and were surprised and happy to 
find there Pastors Arnold Kaitschuk of 
Campbell Hill and Ernest Boening of 
Bremen, both of the Wartburg Synod, and 
Pastors Paul Bollman of Vandalia and 
C. S. Powell of Jonesboro of our own 
synodical family. We went into a meet- 
ing sponsored in large part by the state 
with some fear and trepidation, and came 
out feeling we had been in at the begin- 
ning of something grandly worth while. 
There were two speakers on the morning 
program: Dr. Baker, Senior Agricultural 
Economist of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and Dr. Mark A. 
Dawber, executive secretary of the Home 
Missions Council, New York. The message 
of the former dealt with the presentation 
of the sociological aspect of rural life to- 
day, the forces at work which have 
changed the living and ideal of farm com- 
munities, and the trends that, likely, we 
may expect in large part to see shape these 
same lives in the near future. The message 
of Dr. Dawber was the presentation of the 
Church’s place in connection with these 
facts and forces. And certainly, it has a 
place. We were, personally, sorry that 
there were not present more rural pastors 
from all over southern Illinois. We feel 
the day spent would have been well worth 
their time. In large part the plea for the 
churches was that they become unifying 
factors in the lives of their respective com- 
munities rather than divisive factors, as 
they have been in most places for years. 
To the tone of such a plea your corres- 
pondent could but add a hearty Amen. 


Vacation time is over. Some of our men 
have been on more or less extensive trips: 
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the Rev. and Mrs. William Boatman of 
Murphysboro to the Lions’ Convention in 
the sunny climate of California; the Rev. 
and Mrs. F. F. Mueller of St. Mark’s, St. 
Louis, to Massanetta Springs and elsewhere 
in the Eastern and Atlantic States; and our 
amiable president, Dr. T. B. Uber and 
family, Reen Memorial, St. Louis, into the 
north woods of upper Michigan again. 
Meanwhile, others of our pastoral group 
including your scribe, have of necessity, 
financial or otherwise, taken their vaca- 
tions right in their own back yard. The 
Rev. and Mrs. R. G. Riechmann of Mt. 
Carmel took an earlier summer vacation 
to the northern part of the state and to 
Mrs. Riechmann’s home in Cape Girar- 
deau, Mo. Others not mentioned have no 
doubt gone to various points near and re- 
mote, but their wanderings have not 
reached our ears. At any rate, with these 
who have answered the call of the open 
road and been able to visit friends and 
relatives or vacation in other places, we 
rejoice. We are sure that they have re- 
turned refreshed and renewed in mind and 
spirit and ready to tackle the problems 
that confront them with greater vigor. 


And the Anniversary Appeal is nearly 
upon us. For some time now we have been 
receiving our daily shipments through the 
post office labeled, “Please do not throw 
away, you will need this for the Anniver- 
sary Appeal.” So we have piled all these 
multitudinous folders, booklets, posters, 
etc., neatly in our filing cabinet awaiting 
further instructions. We received a week 
or so ago the date scheduled for our con- 
gregation for the showing of the mighty 
portrayal, “The Thunder of the Sea,” only 
to receive word the next day that the date 
was in error and we should receive the 
corrected date soon. My, we hope so! ! ! 


Two newcomers have joined our pas- 
toral group. Fresh from Chicago Lutheran 
Seminary now located in Maywood, IIL, 
have come the Rev. Marvin C. Reichert 
to assume pastoral duties at Cape Girar- 
deau, Mo., and the Rev. John Zeltin at 
Sedgewickville, Mo. To them we extend 
our heartiest welcome. 


The first of September saw the removal 
of one of the senior members of confer- 
ence, T. B. Hersch, D.D., late of First 
United Lutheran Church, East St. Louis, 
Ill., who has received and accepted the call 
to Rock Grove, Ill. Of all of the pastors 
of conference, he will be the most sorely 
missed (by the correspondent, since he 1s 
our father). 


Southern Conference will convene at 
Mt. Calvary Church, De Soto, October 31 
and November 1. Word has been unof- 
ficially received that we shall have the 
pleasure of entertaining the U. L. C. A.’s 
efficient secretary, Dr. W. H. Greever, at 
this time, who is to lead the discussion in 
a Pastors’ Institute. Welcome, Dr. Greever! 


Our young folks have returned from 
Chicago where they journeyed last week- 
end by chartered bus to attend the State 
Luther League Convention at North Austin. 
A fine convention is reported, and its high- 
light, of course as we anticipated, was Dr. 
F. H. Knubel. We'll bring the convention 
down into our territory to Faith Church, 
St. Louis, next year. 
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CAMP LU-SO-CO 


THROUGH its committee, headed actually 
in name by the undersigned but in reat 
leadership and ability by the Rev. Lyman 
H. Grimes of Centralia, the Southern Con- 
ference of the Illinois Synod has developed 
its summer camp venture into its second 
year. What began a year ago as a camp 
for boys was this year enlarged to in- 
clude the girls as well. The camp of 
twenty-five boys of last summer was in- 
creased to a total of fifty boys and girls 
this year. And we look for an even greater 
enrollment in years to come. 

Camp Lu-So-Co is located in the “little 
Ozarks” of southern Illinois, at Dixon 
Springs, long famous as a health resort 
because of the many health-giving mineral 
springs found there which are the source of 
its entire water supply. Many acres of 
rolling, wooded land, interesting and edu- 
cational rock formations, caves and won- 
derland make this an ideal spot for camp 
life. 

The camp program has been so built as 
to train the youth committed to its care 
in every respect: physical, mental, re- 
ligious, social. The program consists of 
the classes for boys and girls each morn- 
ing, handwork, swimming and_ physical 
games. 


Pastors as Managers 

Serving in the capacity of dean and 
“dean-ess” respectively for the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Camps this year were the Rev. and 
Mrs. T. B. Hersch of East St. Louis, who 
will not be within the territorial limits of’ 
our conference another year. The rest of 
the staff consisted of the Rev. and Mrs. 
L. H. Grimes of Centralia, the Rev. and 
Mrs. Roland G. Riechmann of Mt. Carmel, 
and the Rev. Paul T. Hersch, De Soto. 

Under the tutelage of Mr. Grimes, sev- 
eral American Red Cross Beginners’ but- 
tons and Swimmers’ buttons were awarded 


to the campers who completed the tests 


required. 
Baseball and track supremacy among the 
boys was outstandingly in the hands of 


‘the De Soto campers, and a beautifully 
carved and inscribed loving cup was — 


awarded. This will be given annually to 
the group winning track and field suprem- 
acy, and finally awarded “for keeps” to 
that church group winning it for three 
successive years. 

No conference funds have been put into 
this camp project, nor have funds from 
any outside source. The nominal fee of 
$6.00 for the week has been sufficient 
to cover all necessary expenses and allow 
a comfortable surplus which will be used 


for the purchase of additional needed and — 


permanent camp equipment. 
Physical facilities at Dixon Springs will 
accommodate many more than were en-: 


rolled in the 1938 camp, and it is hoped 
that more of the youth of our parishes — 
will avail themselves of this opportunity 


to vacation out-of-doors, in Christian at- 
mosphere, where definite Christian in- 


struction is given and in company with © 


Christian youth from the other parishes 
of our conference. 
August has again been tentatively set 


aside as the time for the 1939 season. The — 


benefits that such enterprises assure justify 
planning now next year’s attendance. 


The second week of © 


a 
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SYNODICAL LUTHER 
LEAGUES MEET 


(Continued from page 2) 


A beautiful Sunrise Service was held on 
the steps of the Administration Building 
Thursday morning. The Rev. Carl Fisher 
of Liberty gave the morning address, “To 
Know My Saviour,” forcefully explaining 
“The Why and the How of Knowing My 


_ Saviour,” giving striking examples of how 


) 


we learn to know our Saviour through the 
Holy Spirit. 

The Rev. J. Luther Mauney, Pulaski, 
Va., chaplain, succeeded in bringing about 


an inspiring devotional atmosphere as he 


q 


} 


} 
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brought messages to the group at the be- 
ginning of each session on the topics, 
“Whence Come I?” “Why Am I Here?” 
and “Whither Am I Bound?” 

The Rev. Frank P. Cauble, Ph.D., of 
Gastonia, spoke at the Intermediate Rally 
on “The Importance of Searching for 
Christian Knowledge.” 

At the business sessions a total of 3,505 
members was reported, representing 175 
Leagues, holding a total of 47 meetings 
a month. $3,564 was reported taken in 
during the year from the Leagues, paying 
out $460.08 for national dues; $500 to- 
wards the National Missionary Objective; 
sustaining membership, $124; for a grand 


total of $3,435.81 as disbursements. 


An interesting and helpful Question Box 
period was conducted by Miss Catherine 
Stirewalt, a former president and mem- 
ber of the state Executive Committee. 

The highlight of the convention came 
also as a climax to the activities on Thurs- 
day evening when, with Mr. Joe Moretz 
acting as toastmaster, a most interesting 
and enjoyable banquet was held in the 
college refectory. Mr. Alvin H. Schaediger 
presented the Homeward Thoughts in a 
straightforward, challenging manner. 

The following officers were elected for 
the new year: David Cooper, president; 
Elmer Troutman, vice-president; Juanita 
Horton, secretary; G. C. Miller, archivist; 
Sara Rood, treasurer; Irene Sox, member 
of the Executive Committee for two years. 

Davi F. Cooper, Pres. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


THE TWENTY-EIGHTH annual convention 
of the Luther League of South Carolina 
was held August 30-September 1 in 
\)Ebenezer Church, Columbia, S. C., Dr. 
P. D. Brown pastor. Richland District 
League was the host. The convention was 
formally opened with a banquet in the 
parish building of St. Paul’s Church. Mr. 
Clemson Wilson was toastmaster. 

The general theme of the convention 
was “Peace—With God, With Self, and 
World Peace.” The invocation was given 
by the Rev. J. O. Kempson, and greetings 
were brought by Mr. Alvin Schaediger, 
first vice-president of the Luther League 
of America, and Mr. Chris Suber, pres- 
‘ident of the host league. Miss Carolyn 
Hippenstiel responded. The Rev. Karl 
Kinard was the main speaker, his theme 
being “Peace With God.” 

The second session was opened with de- 
votions by the convention chaplain, the 
Rev. J. Milton Frick. Miss Estelle Pugh 
was in charge of the educational program, 
and presented the Reading Course books. 
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Mrs. Murray Counts spoke about the de- 
votional programs. Mr. Schaediger ex- 
plained “Children of the Church,” and 
urged the League to be thinking of the 
national convention at Long Beach, Calif., 
next summer. 

The Life Service Secretary, Mr. Heyward 
Epting, presented his program at the third 
session. Crosses were placed on the flag 
for those who have given their lives for 
full-time service. Miss Winnie Butt, Miss 
Elberta Sease and Mr. H. Alton Roof were 
honorably mentioned for their loyal serv- 
ice during the past years. 

The keynote address of the fourth ses- 
sion was delivered by the Rev. Henry 
Schroder of Durham, N. C., on the theme, 
“Peace—With Self.” The missionary pro- 
gram was led by Miss Ethel Hockemeyer. 
Miss Naomi Roof presented the seven- 
point program. The Rey. John Peery, 
missionary to India, told of the wonderful 
work that can be done in the foreign field. 
“Peace—World Peace” was the topic of 
Mr. Peery’s address at the fifth session. 

The Junior League of Ebenezer Church 
presented “The Church Year,’ and St. 
Paul’s Intermediate League gave a play- 
let, “The Tranquil Life.” 

The convention closed with the installa- 
tion of officers, conducted by the Rev. E. Z. 
Pence. The new officers are: President, 
Dick Weber; vice-president, Murray 
Counts; recording secretary, James Dickert; 
corresponding secretary, Miss Janice 
Brown; treasurer, Ciremba Amick. The 
departmental secretaries are as follows: 
Educational, Miss Estelle Pugh; mission- 
ary, Miss Clara Shealy; Life Service, Hey- 
ward Epting; Intermediate, Miss Pearle 
Stockman; Field, the Rev. J. Obert Kemp- 
son; statistical, J. William Werts; pub- 
licity, Miss Ruth Feagle. The archivist is 
Miss Mary Rude. RutH FEAGLE. 


DR. J. W. KAPP DEAD 


' Pastor and Secretary of Lutheran Brother- 


hood Reaches Eighty-fifth Year of Life 


A CAREER of unusual length in the min- 
istry of the Church came to a close with 
the death in Cincinnati, Ohio, September 
5, 1938, of Jacob W. Kapp, D.D. Ordained 
in 1878, the year of his graduation from 
Wittenberg Seminary, now Hamma Divin- 
ity School, Springfield, Ohio, Dr. Kapp 
was actively engaged in the ministry and 
in pursuits related to the work of the 
church, for the following sixty years. 
Blessed with an unusual physique, he 
passed the age of eighty-five years re- 
strained but little by infirmities, and re- 
mained active until a short time ago. 

He was best known to the United Lu- 
theran Church through his service in the 
Brotherhood, becoming executive secre- 
tary of that organization in 1927, and re- 
linquishing the duties of that office at the 
end of 1934, with the exception of the 
editorship of Lutheran Men. He continued 
to serve in the latter capacity until his 
death. 

His association with the Brotherhood in 
his official capacity came after half a cen- 
tury of pastoral work. His first pastorate 
was at Loudenville, Ohio, his second at 
Belleville, Ohio. Called to undertake home 
mission work at Richmond, Ind., he or- 
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ganized the First Lutheran Church in that 
city, and remained for eighteen years as 
pastor of that congregation. Accepting the 
call to the pastorate of the First Lutheran 
Church of Cincinnati, he rounded out a 
quarter of a century in service in that 
parish before resigning to devote his full 
time and efforts to the Brotherhood. 

He was long noted as an able preacher, 
and was much in demand for special occa- 
sions. He was a favorite choice as the 
preacher at church dedications and re- 
dedications, and other outstanding events 
in the lives of congregations. An un- 
deviating advocate of evangelism, his in- 
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terest in Brotherhood work seemed to 
grow out of a conviction that the men of 
the church should be organized as soul 
winners, and directed in a persistent ef- 
fort to lead other men into the church. 

As executive secretary of the Brother- 
hood, he single-handedly initiated, and to 
a large degree directed, the establishment 
of the Iron Mountain School for Boys in 
the Southern Mountain Missions area, and 
of the Mulberry Home for the Aged at 
Mulberry, Indiana. 

He was at one time president of the 
Federation of Churches of Cincinnati, and 
was later chosen a member of the execu- 
tive committee of that body, continuing 
in that capacity until his death. 

Doctor Kapp was born at Freiberg, Pa., 
March 28, 1853. He graduated from Wit- 
tenberg College in 1876. October 11, 1877, 
he married, and his widow, Mrs. Sarah C. 
Kapp, survives him. Their married life 
covered a span of nearly sixty-one years. 
Their only child, a son, Harold Kapp, en- 
tered the practice of law in Cincinnati, 
but his promising career was cut short 
by death in 1910. G. L. RINKLIFF, 
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MOUNTAIN MISSION 
SCHOOLS 


By the Rev. John W. Gable 


> 


“Dartty Vacation Bible School en masse’ 
would characterize very well the summer 
activity of over two thousand children, 
young people, and adults and teachers in 
the Southern Mountain Mission of the 
United Lutheran Church for two week 
periods from May 16 to July 30, 1938. 

Twenty-five schools in as many com- 
munities put into effect identical programs, 
well worked out in advance by a com- 
mittee. The actual enrollment for all 
schools was 2,232, with a percentage at- 
tendance of 68. Perfect attendance on the 
part of 807 pupils was rewarded by a 
certificate. 

The lack of enough trained leaders lo- 
cally necessitated appealing for outside 
help. Twenty-one teachers from six states 
responded, some of them teaching in three 
or more schools. 

The program followed by all schools 
occupied two and three-quarter hours of 
the morning. Night classes were held in 
twelve of the schools. The general theme 
was “Love” and the motto, “Forward with 
Christ,’ with worship themes, pictures, 
and stories developing these ideas. This 
was all outlined in a comprehensive mime- 
ographed teachers’ manual giving detailed 
instructions for the daily schedule and 
duties of teachers and officers. 

Emphasis was laid on memorizing pray- 
ers, Bible verses, songs, books of the Bible, 
catechism; on teaching Bible, missionary 
and character building stories; and on 
learning to sing hymns. Hand work was 
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provided through a mimeographed work 
book. 

Supplies were purchased wholesale and 
financed by offerings taken in the schools, 
gifts by interested parties, and the balance 
is being paid out of budget. The total cost 
was $335, averaging a little more than 
$13 per school. 


MIDLAND ASSEMBLY 


THE SIXTEENTH annual Midland Assembly 
for Church Workers was held July 31 to 
August 5 on the Midland College Campus 
in Fremont, Nebr. Each day was opened 
with a devotional service at 7.30 A. M. 
under the leadership of Dr. W. T. Kahse 
of Sidney, Nebr. Dr. Kahse’s themes were: 
“Abraham, the Friend of God”; “Moses, the 
Chosen Leader”; “David, the Anointed of 
God”; “Paul, the Chosen Vessel”; “Our 
Lives, Witnesses for God.” 

Two hours each morning were devoted 
to Credit Courses. Miss Mabel Elsie 
Locker, of the Parish and Church School 
Board, taught the course, “Guiding Chil- 
dren in Christian Growth,” and the Rev. 
A. S. Pannbacker of Hooper, Nebr., taught 
Dr. C. H. B. Lewis 
of the Parish and Church School Board 
acted as dean for these Leadership Train- 
ing Courses. 

“The Pastors’ Hour” was in charge of 
R. H. Benting, D.D., of Indianapolis, Ind. 
The theme for this hour was “Adminis- 
tration of the Modern Lutheran Church.” 

The discussion of the Foreign Mission 
Study Book, “Moving Millions,” was led 
by Miss Edith Puls of Omaha, Nebr., and 
the discussions on the Home Mission Study 
Book, “City Shadows,” were in charge of 
Mrs. John I. Meck of Racine, Wis. 

During the “General Lecture Hour” ad- 
dresses were given by Miss Mae Rohlfs, 
missionary on furlough from China; Dr. 
Arline Beal, recently retired from mis- 
sionary service in India; Mrs. Meck, Dr. 
Benting and Miss Locker. 

The Youth Assembly for children from 
12 to 15 was under the direction of the 
Rev. August W. Gruhn of Des Moines, 
Iowa. Assisting were Dr. C. H. B. Lewis, 
Mr. Paul Lewis, Miss Geraldine Schafers- 
man, and Mrs. Victor Spirk. 

Miss Amanda Jorn of Falls City, Nebr., 
again was superintendent of the Junior 
Assembly for children from 3 to 12 years 
of age. She was assisted by Miss Ruth 
Benner, Miss Mary Marx and Mrs. Ed- 
ward Lenz. 

The Youth Assembly and the Junior 
Assembly presented a public program on 
Thursday evening. 

Each department of the Midland As- 
sembly had a very successful session. 
There is a growing interest on this ter- 
ritory in the work the Assembly is doing. 

The State Brotherhood and the Women’s 
Missionary Society held their annual con- 
ventions in conjunction with the Midland 
Assembly. 

All Assembly officers were re-elected 
for the coming year: the Rev. Thomas D. 
Rinde of Fremont, president; the Rev. 
C. H. Berhenke of Omaha, vice-president; 
Mr. F. E. Wood of Fremont, secretary; the 
Rev. E. C. Mortensen of Benedict treas- 
urer. T. D. RrInve. 
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OBITUARY 
Joseph Franklin Hartman, D.D. 


Sunday morning, August 28, a faithful and 
highly esteemed servant of the United Lu- 
theran Church and a deeply consecrated min- 
ister of the Gospel went to his eternal reward 
when Joseph Franklin Hartman, D.D., fell on 
sleep in the Masonic Home at Elizabethtown, 
Pennsylvania. 

He came from a_ sturdy Lutheran family 
which gave to the Church beside himself two 
other sturdy and devoted ministers, the late 


JOSEPH FRANKLIN HARTMAN, D.D. 


Dr. A. Stewart Hartman, the veteran secretary 
of the Home Mission Board of the former Gen- 
eral Synod, and the Rev. James Hartman. 

Dr. Joseph F. Hartman was the son of the 
late Moses and Elizabeth (Rebert) Hartman. 
He was born in Littlestown, Pa., May 7, 1852. 
He attended the public school of his native 
town and was admitted to Gettysburg Academy 
at the age of sixteen years. 

He was graduated from a ape College 
with the class of 1873, composed of such other 
distinguished churchmen as Drs. William Freas, 
Charles E. Hay, Sylvanus Stahl, John Alden 
Singmaster, and Jeremiah Zimmerman. 

After several months of missionary work in 
West Virginia, he entered Gettysburg The- 
ological Seminary, from which he was grad- 
uated in 1876. He was licensed to the gospel 
ministry by the West Pennsylvania Synod in 
1875 and was ordained by the East Pennsylvania 
Synod in 1876. 

He served in_ the following  pastorates: 
Kimberton, Pa.; Christ Church, Ghent, N. Y.; 
Second Church, Altoona, Pa.; St. Peter’s, 
Lafayette Hill, Pa.; and Bethany, Philadelphia, 
Pa. He served this last pastorate nineteen 
years, retiring in 1926. 

He was honored by Susquehanna University 
with the degree of Doctor of Divinity. While a 
member of the Alleghany Synod he was elected 
president for a period of three years. During 
his ministry in the East Pennsylvania Synod 
he became its president, was elected to mem- 
bership of the synodical Mission Board and 
acted as its president from its inception until 
several years ago, when he retired. He also 
was chosen to serve on the Board of Publica- 
tion and on the Board of Trustees of the 
Tressler Orphans’ Home at Loysville, Pa. 

_He was always highly esteemed for his Chris- 
tian character, fine judgment and broad schol- 
arship and was not infrequently sent as dele- 
gate to the general conventions of the Church. 
Among his literary efforts was the contribution 
he made as editor of The Keystone Herald. 

He was united in marriage with Ida Janet 
Pennypacker Flynn of Phoenixville, Pa., who 
very ably assisted him in his ministerial life, 
and who held offices of distinction in the mis- 
sionary societies of both the Alleghany and 
the East Pennsylvania Synods. She preceded 
him in death July 21, 1930. 

Dr. Hartman is survived to mourn his de- 
parture by one daughter, Mrs. Edna E. (H. H.) 
Wescott of Washington, D. C., and two grand- 
daughters. The Church bows in deepest grat- 
itude before our heavenly Father for the life 
of a noble man of God and for the blessed 
assurance of His eternal reward. 

George A. Greiss. 


MARRIED 


Frankfort-Fenner. The marriage of Miss 
Emma H. Fenner, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
George Fenner, Lancaster, Pa., and the Rev. 
Herbert E. Frankfort, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
E. M. Frankfort, also of Lancaster, was _ sol- 
emnized recently in Emmanuel Church, Lan- 
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caster. The Rev. Ernest J. Hoh, pastor, of- 
ficiated, assisted by the Rev. Harland D. Fague, 
pastor of: St. Stephen’s Church. Upon their 
return from the wedding trip they will reside 
in Shavertown, Pa., where the groom is pastor 
of St. Paul’s Church. 


U. L. Cc. A. CONVENTION 


Notice is hereby given that the eleventh 
Biennial Convention of The United Lu- 
theran Church in America will be held in 
Baltimore, Md., beginning October 5, 
1938. The business sessions of the Con- 
vention will be held in the Lord Balti- 
more Hotel. The Opening Service will be 
held at 7.30 P. M., on Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 5, in Trinity Lutheran Church, 2100 
W. Baltimore Street, the Rev. P. S. 
Baringer pastor. 

W. H. GREEVER, 
Secretary of the United 
Lutheran Church in America. 


BALTIMORE HOTELS 


Reservations for the convention of The United 
Lutheran Church in America should be made 
by direct communication with the hotel. The 
following hotels are recommended by the local 
committee at Baltimore. Directions are given 
from the Lord Baltimore Hotel, headquarters. 


Lord ale Hotel—Baltimore and Hanover 
reets 

Single rooms (for one) with bath—$3.00, $3.50, 
$4.00, $4.50, $5.00, $6.00, $7.50 

Twin bedrooms (for two) with bath—$6.00, 
$6.50, $7.00, $7.50, $8.00, $8.50, $9.50 

Double rooms (for two) one double bed with 
bath—$5.00, $6.00, $6.50, $7.00, $8.00 


The Emerson—Baltimore and Calvert Streets 
(three blocks east) 

Single rooms with bath—$3.00, $3.50, $4.00, 
$4.50, $5.00 

BS. rooms, double beds—$4.50, $5.00, $5.50, 
6. 

Double rooms, twin beds—$6.00, $6.50, $7.00 

Three persons to a room, three single beds 
and bath—$2.50 per person 


The Southern Hotel—Light and Redwood Streets 
(two blocks east and one block south) 

Single rooms with bath—$2.50, $3.00, $3.50, 
$4.00, $5.00 

Double rooms with bath—$4.00, $4.50, $5.00, 
$5.50, $6.00, $6.50, $7.00 

Extra person in a room—$1.00 per day ad- 
ditional to above double rates 

Large sample rooms with baths to accom- 
modate five or more with single beds, $1.50 
per person 


Hotel Rennert—Saratoga and Liberty Streets 
(one block west, three blocks north) 
Single room with running water—$1.50, $2.00 

Double room with running water—$3.00 

Single room with bath—$2.50, $3.00 

Double room with bath—$4.00, $4.50, $5.00 

Twin bedrooms with bath—$4.50, $5.00 

Parlor, bedroom and bath, one or two persons 
—$6.00, $7.00 

Connecting rooms, with one bath for four 
persons—$7.00, $8.00, $9.00 


Howard—Howard near Baltimore Street 

(three blocks west) 

Single room with running water—$2.00 

Double room with running water—$3.00, $3.50 

Single room with bath—$2.50, $3.50 

Double room with bath—$4.00, $6.00 

Room with bath for three persons—$5.50, $6.00 

Room with bath for four persons or more— 
$6.00 to $10.00 


Stafford—North Charles and Madison (one block 
east and seven blocks north) 

Single room with bath—$3.00, $3.50, $4.00 

Twin bedrooms (for two) with bath—$5.50, 
$6.00, $7.00 

Two rooms with one bath (for two)—$7.50 to 
10.00 

io rooms with one bath (for three)—$8.00 
to $10.00 

Two rooms with one bath (for four)—$9.00 
to $15.00 


The Belvedere—Charles Street at Chase (one 
block east and eleven blocks north) 
Single rooms with bath—$4.00, $4.50, $5.00 
Twin bedrooms with bath—$7.00, $8.00, $9.00 
Two rooms with one bath (for three) —$10.00 
Two rooms with one bath (for four) $12.00 


Y. M. C. A—Franklin and Cathedral Streets 
(one block west and three blocks north) 
For “Y’’ members—single room—$1.00 
Double room—75 cents 
If not a “Y’? member—single room—$1.25 
Double room—$1.00 


New 


THE LUTHERAN 


COMMISSION OF ADJUDICATION 


The Commission of Adjudication of the 
United Lutheran Church will meet in the Lord 
Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md., at 10.00 A. M., 
Wednesday, October 5, 1938. 

George J. Gongaware, Sec. 


SYNOD’S CALLED MEETING 


Notice is hereby given of a special meeting 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania and Adjacent States called for the 
Church of the Ascension, Mt. Airy, Pa., for 
Thursday (Seminary Day), September 29, at 
two o'clock, for the purpose of electing a sem- 
inary professor. 

(Signed) W. L. Stough, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The twenty-fourth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Georgia- 
Alabama Synod will be held in Christ Church, 
Birmingham, Ala., the Rev. G. H. C. Park pas- 
tor, September 21-23. Christ Church, Cullman, 
the Rev. C. C. Helmly pastor, will assist with 
the entertaining. The Rev. J. C. Peery, Jr., 
missionary on furlough to India, will be the 
guest speaker. Mrs. G. H. C. Park, Sec. 


The nineteenth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Indiana 
Synod will be held October 18-20 at St. Mark’s 
Church, Evansville, Ind., the Rev. L. T. Riley 
pastor. Mrs. G. C. Goering, Sec. 


The fifth annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society and the third Young Women’s 
Conference of the Kentucky-Tennessee Synod 
will be held October 13-16 at First Lutheran 
Church, Louisville, Ky., the Rev. H. C. Lindsay 
pastor. Mrs. H. M. Hauter, Sec. 


The fifty-third annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Synod of 
North Carolina will be held in Holy Trinity 
Church, Gastonia, N. C., the Rev. George S. 
Bowden pastor, September 28-30. Mrs. H. C. 
Michael, the Rev. and Mrs. J. C. Peery, Jr., of 
India, Miss Charlotte Kao of China, and Wil- 
liam Sipes of India will be the guest speakers. 

Mrs. E. R. Lineberger, Sec. 


The thirty-second annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Pacific 


“Synod will meet at Vancouver, Wash., October 


in St:*Paul’s Church, the Rev. Paul 
Kunzmann pastor. Mrs. A. N. Pearson, Sec. 


The fifteenth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Susquehanna 
Synod will meet in Christ Church, Lewisburg, 
Pa., October 2-4, the Rev. V. D. Naugle pastor. 

Mrs. N. A. Yeany, Sec. 


The forty-third session of the Harrisburg 
Conference, Women’s Missionary Society of the 
East Pennsylvania Synod, will be held in Mes- 
siah Church, Harrisburg, Pa., October 20, at 
10.30 A. M. Mrs. William I. Lehman, Sec. 


The tenth annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the New York Confer- 
ence, United Synod of New York, will be held 
October 28 at Trinity Church, Beach Street and 
St. Paul Avenue, Stapleton, Staten Island, 
N. Y., Frederic Sutter, D.D., pastor. Opening 
session 10.30 A. M. Gladys K. Zipf, Sec. 


The tenth annual convention of the Western 
Conference of the Women’s Missionary Society 
of the United Synod of New York will be held 
Thursday, October 20, at 9.30 A. M., at Zion 
Church, Niagara Falls; N. Y., the Rev. Arthur 
H. Schmoyer pastor. Ruth K. Bosch, Sec. 


The thirtieth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Wisconsin 
Conference, Synod of the Northwest, will be 
held in the Church of the Reformation, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., October 16-18. 

F. I. Rasmussen, Sec. 


CONFERENCES 


The thirty-eighth convention of the Northern 
Conference of the Synod in the Midwest will 
be held September 27-29 in Our Redeemer’s 
Church, Wayne, Nebr., the Rev. William Most 
pastor. H. Goede, Sec. 


18 to 20, 


The tenth annual convention of the Eastern 
Conference of the United Synod of New York 
will be held October 18 at St. Paul’s Church, 
Johnstown, N. Y., the Rev. W. M. Zuehlke 
pastor. Mrs. L. H. Grandy, Sec. 


The fall convention of the Long Island Con- 
ference of the United Synod of New York will 
be held Thursday, September 22, at Christ 
Church, Woodhaven, N. Y. The Revs, Hugo E. 
Meyer, Ph.D. and Ernest A. Meyer pastors. The 
convention will open at 9.30 A. M. with the 
administration of the Holy Communion. 

Carl G. Toebke, Sec. 


The eighteenth annual meeting of the South- 
ern Conference, Synod of Ohio, will be held Oc- 
tober 17 and 18 at Calvary Church, Chillicothe, 
Ohio, the Rev. August L. Schneider pastor. 

The convention will open at 10.00 A. M., Mon- 
day, with an address by R. A. Albert, president 
of the conference. 
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SINGLE DOUBLE 
1000 ROOMS WITH BATH 
Three blocks from largest department 
stores and Empire State Building. Two 
auto entrances. Garage —free car 
delivery service. Conservative clien- 


tele. Special rates for family groups. 
Alburn M. Gutterson, Manager 


‘PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 
New voRK 


MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Accredited Lutheran College for Men. 
Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Teacher Training 
Pre-Theological 
Pre-Medical 
Pre-Legal 
Pre-Dental 
Business Administration 


LEVERING TYSON, Litt.D., LL.D. 
President 


H. A. BENFER, A.M., Registrar 


“BULLETIN ol 5 OD 


Complete with 780 Steel Letrers—An effect- 


THE REV.AYLE 
CHURCH BULLETIN 
Fm cONCEvE OB} 
met ty 


y ive, economical way to build attendance and 


Keun Uf increase collections. 20,000 in use. Send for 
u « free catalog showing many styles and sizea. 


H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 


WILL LAST A 
FE TIME 


Pershing Ave. Davenport, lows 


The annual meeting of the Brotherhood will 
be held the same date, with a banquet at 6.00 
P. M. and an address by the Rev. T. A. Kan- 
tonen, Ph.D. Howard I. Pospesel, Sec. 


STATISTICAL MEETINGS 


A Conference of the Statisticians of the Con- 
stituent Synods of The United Lutheran Church 
in America will be held in the Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore, Md., Tuesday evening, October 
4, 1938, at eight o’clock. 

All statisticians or their representatives are 
requested to be present. 

Statistical and Church Year Book 
Committee. 


The American Lutheran Statistical Association 
will hold its regular annual convention at 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio, Monday 
and Tuesday, November 7 and 8, 1938. 

Ira F. Frankenfield, Pres. 
Miss Hazel E. Swoyer, Sec. 


NOTICE 


In view of the fact that the Rev. Erik Larsen 
has applied for reception into the Presbyterian 
Church of Canada, the Executive Committee of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Canada, at 
a meeting held in the Lutheran Seminary at 
Waterloo, Ont., September 6, 1938, ordered that 
his name be dropped from the roll of ministers 
of the Canada Synod. 

C. H. Little, English Sec, 


PASTORAL ASSOCIATION RETREAT 


The Wilkes-Barre Scranton Pastoral Associa- 
tion will hold its annual Retreat September 27 
to 29 in St. John’s Church, Scranton, J. C. 
Mattes, D.D., pastor. Lutheran pastors and lay- 
men are invited. Free cots will be available 
for those desiring them. Kindly bring blankets 
and inform the host pastor at 625 Quincy Ave., 
Scranton, Pa., of your intentions by Septem- 
ber 20. E. O. Steigerwalt, Sec. 
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OUR NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Now Ready 
Another Book by Dr. Charles M. Jacobs 


THE FAITH OF THE CHURCH 


Addresses on the Apostles’ Creed 


These addresses were delivered by the author in the Mt. Airy Seminary chapel in 1936-’37. In response 
to the request of the students who heard them and who found them very helpful, they were prepared 
for publication. It was Dr. Jacobs’ hope that all who read them may be led to a deeper reflection upon 
the meanings of the familiar words of the Creed, which Christians so often profess. These addresses 
emphasize the personal religious values of the Creed, and direct attention to the basic certainties which 
the layman and the theologian have in common. They review the really important things we believe, and 
show the Creed to be of supreme and permanent worth. The style and language are simple, clear, 
direct. The ordinary layman can read, enjoy, and find real help in these addresses. 

Price, $1.00. 


Another Elective Now Ready 


STUDIES IN SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


By PAUL HAROLD HEISEY and AMOS JOHN TRAVER ioe 

This course aims to help persons over seventeen to understand some of the more pressing social prob- Soria! Problems 
lems of our times; to understand the Christian solution of these problems; to apply this solution to per- 
sonal attitudes; to acquire an interest in laws, government, and economic systems that lead to living accord- 
ing to Christian principles; and to show the strategic place of the church and its message in meeting the 
needs of our times. It is a practical and a Biblical course. It is very timely for this day of social problems. 

The sessions treat: The Christian and Social Relations; Christian Service through Vocation; Friend- 
ship, Marriage, the Home; Leisure and Recreation; Christian Citizenship; The Economic Order; War and 
Peace; Temperance; Race Problems; Christian Social Service; Christian Stewardship; Jesus and Social 
Progress. 


STUDENT’S EDITION, 20 cents a copy. LEADER’S EDITION, 30 cents a copy. 


Ready October First 
The John Rung Prize Winner 


HUGO OF THE BLADE 


By JULIUS F. SEEBACH 

This historical novel won the $500 prize in the John Rung Prize Contest, being the best manuscript of sixteen submitted. 
It isastory that deals with helpful, wholesome Christian thought, and is popular in style. : 

After six years’ absence Hugo returns to his Thuringian home and there tells his experiences of the last six ‘years to his 
family who had thought him dead. He had learned many things in those years and wandered from ‘place to place »with a band 
of students. Then he learned printing in a printing-shop in Nuremberg. At home once more, Hugo and his fncle made a 
“trimming-blade” and on it engraved the motto, “For Truth and Freedom.” Hugo’s life, his printing business,@iis blade, and 
the life of his descendants make this interesting story. We live with them in Nuremberg, Wittenberg, Magdebiirg, and then 
look toward the New World with his great-great-grandson and his family. We read history of the Reformatiém and of the 
Thirty Years’ War, and it is all written in such readable and delightful style. ; 

271 pages. Illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A WORTH-WHILE BOOK FOR OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Ready About October 15th 


Our Annual Help on the International Uniform Lessons 


1939 — THE LESSON COMMENTARY — 1939 


Edited by CHARLES P. WILES and D. BURT SMITH 

This Commentary caps the extensive funds of helps made available for our schools on the Inter- 
national Uniform Lessons. No other major church body has undertaken to serve its\pastors, superin- 
tendents, teachers and serious Bible students in this manner. ; 

In no way does it duplicate the lesson treatments provided in the Augsburg monthly and quar- 
terly helps on the International Uniform Lessons. It supplements them in that its treatment is com- 
prehensive, in contrast to the more detailed, verse by verse and departmental-adaptation handling of 
these texts in our periodical helps. 

For each lesson six pages of helps, including: The Bible Text, The Golden Text, Lesson Goal, 
Lesson Plan, The Lesson Introduced, The Lesson Interpreted, The Lesson Applied. 

Cloth. Price, $1.75 a copy, postpaid; in quantities of five or more at $1.40, delivery extra. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 219 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 1617 Sumter Street, Columbia, S. C. 


